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The present report was prepared at the request of the Government of the 
Netherlands Antilles. It is based on documentation node available to the 
Secretariat of Unesco as well as on data collected bp a mission which 
visited the country in January and February 1976. The mission consisted of : 

Messrs. W. Van Vliet (leader of the mission) 

H. Unterbrunner (specialist in technical education) 

T. Gy (specialist in yeneral education) 

The report is not intended to be a comprehensive survey of the national 
system of education, but focuses on what seen to the Unesco Secretariat to be 
the main issues and problens facing the Government in connection with the 
further improvement and development of its education services. These issues 
and problems are defined and analysed. Further, with regard to certain 
problems of a technical character the Secretariat has exnressed definite 
views or recommendations which are based on experience pained in a number of 
other countries. On the other hand, the Secretariat has deliberately abstained 
from making recommendations on issues pertaining to educational pol'ic”, 
because in our view a choice between alternative solutions can only be'made 
by the Government. 

I do hope, however, that the report may be useful as a basis for discussions 
within the Government and, perhaps, with other bodies directl” or indiroctl” 
concerned with the development of education in the, Netherlands Antilles. 


Amadou-Mahtar M'BOW 
Director-General 

United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
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3ui:i:arv and conclusions 


i. The Netherlands Antilles consist of six islands in the Caribbean son. 
Three of these namely Aruba, Bonaire and Curasao (Leeward Islands) are 
situated off the north Coast of Venezuela, and the other three, nr^el” Cr.be, 
Ct Eustatius and Gt hearten (Windward Islands) nro located so- e <,CC Ka to 
t)-e North East, not far fron Puerto Rico. The total "ovulation is 2>4,000 ; 
o<“ these, 132,000 live in Cura$ao and 62,000 in Aruba. The official language 
i Dutch, and thic is also the language of instruction in schools of cl] 

It -els. The colloeuial languages are English in the Windward Islands and 
Pan anento in the Leeward Islands. Papianento has developed. from the >»arly 
African, Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch inhabitants. The main sources of 
incone ore conncrcc, tourism, and the oil refineries in Aru'oa and Curasao* 
Agriculture and fisheries are of little ocononic inportnnee and provide 
employment for less than two percent of tho labour force. 

ii. Gince 195*+, the Netherlands Antilles have been fully responsible for 
donectic affairs, including education. Ho\/ovcr, they decided to continue th.e 
Dutch oyoton of education and subsequently introduced whatever chanyes were 
made in the Netherlands, so that oven today education in tho Netherlands 
Antilles is the sane as education in the Netherlands in all respects : 
organization, administration, legislation, structure, curriculum, etc ... 

Tins is clearly an advantage to the Dutcli families residing te'nornrily or 
permanent ly in the Net.hcr] nndo Antilles, far their children ro< at any* stngo 
in their school career transfer to a school in Holland. But they are not tho 
only ones in favour of continuinc the Dutch nynten of education*. Many 
Antillians argue that it will never be possible for a snail community like 
their own to provide sufficient opportunities for higher education, that bv 
virtue of having the sane system as the Netherlands, school diplomas issued 
in tho Netherlands Antilles are recognized by Dutch Universities and that, 
furthermore, these Universities readily accept students fron the Netherlands 
Antilles. They believe that if the system were to be changed, they would have 
to‘turn to some other country and presumably have to introduce that country's 
system of education in order to obtain the cane ndvnntnr.ee, and that it would 
not be easy in any case to find another country willing to accent students 
from abroad so systematically. The locic nay not be inneccablc but the argu¬ 
ment sounds eminently plausible to those who aro propared to overlook the 
fact that the vast majority of children will not go to University, no matter 
what system prevails. 


iii. An arrument arainnt the present system in tint c 0n v Antillian children 
aro unable to benefit fully from the educational onrortunities offered to 
then, rnaiply because of the difficult.” in followin r. instruction in a foreign 
language right from tho start, i.c. in hindcrynrten and nrinar” school It 
wou1d Obviously be much bettor for then to learn in their own lan-ua-e - ant 
to learn fheir own language properly - n t least at these two lower levels of 
education, This may seen a cirinlo question of common cense, but it is comnli- 
cated by the related issue of tho language to be used at the secondary level 
whxch presumably would also be the official language of communication. Dutch’ 
miyht be continued as the official language but there aro nanv ,-ood ar-umonts 
in favour of cither English or Spanish. The issue is largely political'’and as 
such falls outside the scope of tho present Hoport, although in tailin'- its 
decision t;ho Government will no doubt wish to conaidor, inter alia its 
education^ implicatioafi* % 



iv. Another difficulty inherent in the present system stems from the high 
decree of structurization of secondary level education. Upon completion of 
the six-grade primary school children have, at least nominally, a larce 
number of options. They nay seek admission to a six-year school preparing for 
entrance to a University (VWO), or to a five-year general secondary school 
(HAVO), or to a middle school (MAVO) which offers a programme that may be 
completed in three years by fast learners or in four years by those who 
prefer to proceed at a slower rate. Alternatively, they may apply to one of 
several types of vocational schools : the ETAO which prepares for employment 
in commerce and tourism, the lower technical school (LTS) which provides two 
or three years of prevocational training and is sub-divided into three streams 
according to the proportion of time set aside for theoretical and practical 
subjects, and domestic science schools (LHS) for girls sub-divided into two 
streams. However, the decision as to whether a child will be admitted to a 
given school rests with the authority that runs the school, that is to say 
with private School Boards, for about 80 percent of the schools and the 
Island Governments for the remaining 20 percent. Their decisions are based 
on an examination and/or a psychological test of the candidate's intelligence 
and his proficiency in language and arithmetic. But whatever the technique, 
the selection process takes place at too early a stage in the child's 
development and this would seem to apply in particular to those children 
whoso development has already been slowed down by the difficulty of receiving 
instruction in a foreign language. 

v. The present system of education may also be examined from an entirely 
different point of view, namely it6 relative efficiency. On the basis of 
available data it would seem that three types of schools are operated with 
somewhat less than normal efficiency. The primary school suffers from the 
fact that a large proportion of children are obliged to repeat (something 
like 20 percent per grade) and that an undetermined number drop out before 
reaching the sixth grade. As a result, a great many pupil years are provided 
in excess of. those normally required or, to put it another way, primary edu¬ 
cation is much more expensive than it should be. Likewise, upper general 
secondary education (VWO/HAVO) would appear to be too expensive but for a 
different reason : namely the low pupil teacher ratio (14 ; 1) resulting 
from offering too many options to too few students. Third, the lower technical 
school (LTS) seems to be unable to attain its objective to train boys for 
employment in industry, as potential employers are reluctant to take on LTS 
graduates. This„is not surprising as experience in many other countries has 
shown that vocational training at this level is not an efficient proposition. 

vi. The relatively low efficiency of certain types of education and the fact 
that a large number of Antillian children are unable to benefit fully from 
the education services made available to them, may with some justification be 
regarded as the undesirable consequences of the policy to develop education 
in the Netherlands Antilles on the same pattern as in the Netherlands. It 
would, of course, be possible to take remedial action designed to obviate 
certain difficulties and to increase the efficiency of the system, but the 
risk is that this would lead to a barely coherent series of stop-gap measures. 
A more positive development would require a truly Antillian education policy 
based on the culture of the islands and their potential for social and 
economic growth. 
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vii. Pending the elaboration of an authentic Antillian policy it is suggested 
that the Government might in the first instance aim at a more equitable 
distribution of education services, in the sense that all children - and not 
merely a minority or, for that matter, a majority - should benefit to the 
fullest extent possible from educational opportunities and that, in parti¬ 
cular, all children should have a fair start in life. This suggestion is 
based on the belief that the notion of equity will be acceptaole to all con¬ 
cerned - those in favour of maintaining the Dutch system as well as those who 
argue in favour of change - or that, at a minimum, it will provide a common 
ground for further discussion. 

viii. If this principle is accepted, priority should be given to the develop¬ 
ment of education for the age-group 4 to 15. Thus, pre-primary education 
which is now limited to some 70 percent of the children, partly for lack of 
suitable classrooms, and partly because some parents cannot afford a finan¬ 
cial contribution, should be made available to all children in the relevant 
age-group. Again, the use of the mother tongue should be introduced as the 
language of instruction in both kindergarten and primary schools, not merely 

in the light of effiency criteria but also and above all as a matter of equity. 
Third, it would seem necessary to reorganize education in the first cycle of 
secondary education with a view to ensuring that children at age 15 or 16 
have had sufficient basic education to allow them either to enter the world 
of work or to pursue their studies or practical training. 

ix. The detailed elaboration and execution of a programme of this sort 
calls for a number of decisions on basic issues as well as on practical 
problems. However, administrative responsibility is at present divided between 
the Central Government, the Island Governments and the School-Boards in such 
a way that it is difficult to take any decisions, and the absence of up-to- 
date statistical data further impedes the decision-making process. A reform 
of the administrative machinery would, therefore, be a pre-requisite for the 
eucceaa of any aducatioaal development plan* 
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Basic dat a 


A AREA 


993 sq .km 


B POPULATION 


234,000 


C 


ECONOMIC DATA 

Per capita income j 

Currency ; 

Main sources of income : 


approximately S 1,300 per year 
1 US 8 = 1,80 Netherlands Antilles 
florins (NAf) 

oil industry, tourism, commerce 


D EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 

1. Estimated expenditure on Education 

- 40 percent of total Government expenditure 

- 8 percent of G.N.P. 

2. Estimated recurrent cost per pupil per year 

(Curasao only) 


- Pre-primary 

US 

8 

258 

- Primary 

US 

0 

429 

- Lower secondary 

US 

G 

799 

- Full secondary 

US 

s 

1,419 

- Lower vocational 

US 

f 

v> 

1,037 

- Technical 

US 

$ 

1,503 


E EDUCATION ' 

Enrolment i*h schools 


66,300 


- Pre-primary 7,800 

- Primary 41,300 

- General secondary 10,100 

- Vocational 7,100 
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CHAPTER I - GENERAL BACKGROUND 

1 Geographical 

1. The Netherlands Antilles consist of six islands located in the Caribbean 
Sea. Three of them, namely Aruba, Bonaire and Curagao (Leeward Islands), are 
close together and at a relatively short distance (25-65 km) from the north 
coast of Venezuela. The largest island, Curasao, has an area of 444 square km 
and a population of 152,000. The climate of the Leeward Islands is to a 
large extent determined by the prevailing easterly trade winds. Average 
temperature is 27.5° C and sunshine is fairly constant throughout the year. 
Average annual precipitation is 575 mm in Curasao, and a little le66 in 
Aruba and Bonaire. This is hardly enough for agriculture, especially 6ince 
two-thirds of the rainfall occurs during the period October to February. The 
population of Curagao and Bonaire is mainly of African descent, and that of 
Aruba i6 predominantly of American Indian origin. However, the three Leeward 
islands (sometimes called ABC Islands) have a common language, namely Papia- 
mento, which has developed from the early Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese and 
African inhabitants. Although Dutch is the official language, Papiamento is 
spoken in most of the homes, and is also widely used in offices, shops, radio, 
television and newspapers. More than 80 percent of the population is Roman 
Catholic. 

2. The other three islands, St. Maarten, Saba and St. Eustatius (Windward 
Islands), are located some 800 km to the north-east, not far from Puerto RicOo 
The northern half of St. Maarten is part of the French Overseas "Departement" 
of Guadeloupe. The Windward Islands are very much smaller than the ABC 
islands and have a total population of 12,000, mostly of African origin. The 
climate differs from that in the Leeward Islands in one respect, namely th® 
much heavier rainfall which permits tropical vegetation. The official 
language is Dutch, but the colloquial language is English. Most of the 
inhabitants belong to Protestant Christian churches. 

2 Historical and Political 

5. During the l6th century the Leeward Islands were occupied by Spain. They 
were conquered during the first half of the 17th century by the Dutch who 
also settled on other islands and territories in the region. It was not until 
1845, however, that the six islands were constituted as one administrative 
entity under the, name of Netherlands Antilles, with Curagao as the seat of 
the Central administration. 

4. In 1954, a Charter (Statuut) gave the islands full autonomy in domestic 
affairs. The Executive Government of the Netherlands Antilles consists of a 
Governor and a Council of Ministers headed by a Prime Minister. The ministers 
are responsible to a body of elected representatives from Curagao (12), 

Aruba (8), Bonaire (1), and the Windward Islands (1), called " Staten ". 
Legislative power rests with the Governor and the Staten. 

5. Furthermore, there are four local governments, namely one for each of 
the ABC islands and one for the Windward islands. Each of these comprises a 
Governor, one or more Commissioners and an Island Council. The Island Council 
and the Governor may issue ordinances with respect to island affairs such as, 
for example, education. 

6. The Netherlands and the Netherlands Antilles constitute on© single reals 
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under the House of Orange. Queen Juliana is the Head of State of the 
Netherlands Antilles. She is represented by the Governor, who also represents 
the Government of the Kingdom. Conversely, a Minister Plenipotentiar_ 
represents the Government of the Netherlands Antilles in the ;;a~ue. >r.c 
Council of Ministers of the Netherlands transforms itself into the Council of 
Ministers of the Kingdom as a v/hole, whenever matters of joint interests are 
discussed, in practice defense and foreign affairs. On these occasions the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Netherlands Antilles participates in the 
deliberations with full voting rights. 


3 Economical 

7. Agriculture and cattle raising are of little economic importance and 
together with fisheries provide employment for less than two percent of the 
labour force. As was noted before, rainfall is insufficient ; further, the 
soil is eroded as a result of deforestation and roving herds or goats. 

Fishing might be developed, but at the present time fish, like ncarl” all 
other goods for domestic consumption, are imported. In fact, the only natural 
economic assets of the islands are their good harbours, their location on 
important trade routes, a good climate and sandy beaches. 


8. The establishment of oil refineries in Curasao (1916) and Aruba (1924) 
transformed the economies of the islands. Increased job opportunities and 
higher wages brought a reasonable degree of prosperity, not only to these two 
islands but also to migrants from Bonaire and the V/indward Islands. In the 
early 1950's the total number of workers in the refineries was over 20,000. 
However, this number decreased steadily ever since, partly as a result of 
new refineries built in Venezuela, partly as a result of automation, and it 
is now approximately 5*000. 


9. The most striking development during the past ten years has been in the 
tourist industry. The tropical climate, sandy beaches, good air connections 
and government incentives such as tax remittances and freedom to open casinos 
combined to attract large numbers of tourists. In Curasao, the number of 
tourist-nights increased from 38,000 in 1964 to 123,000 in 1973. In Aruba, 
during the same period, the number rose from 20,000 to 95,000. The most 
spectacular development took place in St Maarten, with an estimated number 

of 5,000 tourist-nights in 1964 to over 50,000 in 1973. In addition, a 
considerable number of cruise tourists visit the Netherlands Antilles 

(307,000 during^-1973)» 

10. Other sources of income are provided by banking, trade and various 
small industries. Banking and trade expanded in connection with the oil and 
tourist business. The smaller industries are partly import substituting 
manufacturing (beer, cigarettes, paint, etc), and partly export, notably 
electronics (Schlumberger, International Rockwell). 


11. The labour force was estimated at 82,000 men and women in 1974, i.c. 
about 35 percent of the total population. Since automation began in the oil 
industry, there has been a fairly high level of unemployment. The ratio was 
14 percent in 1972 and is currently of the order of 17 percent or higher of 
the labour force. 


12. National accounts have not been kept systematically and no data are 
available on current national income. In 1972, GNP per capita was estimated 

to be U5 S 1 , 500 . This was higher than in most other countrios of the region 
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(e.g. Trinidad and Tobago f> 970, Guadeloupe $ 910, Jamaica S 8l0, Barbados 
C 800 , Costa Rica 5 630). However, the Growth rate of GNP per capita during 
the period 1965 - 1972 was lower than in these countries, namely 0.6 percent 
per annum only. (Source : World Bank Atlas). 

13* As recards prospects for further development, it would seem that the 
traditional sector of the economy, namely the oil refineries in Aruba and 
Curasao, will play a relatively less important role in the future. At the 
present time, these refineries are working at 50 percent of capacity and, in 
Curasao at least, a fairly large proportion of workers is already redundant. 
On the other hand, the recently constructed oil terminal in Bonaire, and the 
terminal under construction in St. Eustatius, may provide additional job 
opportunities. Futhermore, there is a good possibility of finding oil in a 
Saba bank, and prospects for finding oil elsewhere in the Netherlands 
Antilles. Finally, other sectors of the economy, notably tourism, commerce 
and banking could be developed further. 

14. Future development evidently depends on a number of factors, many of 
which are of the nature of things unpredictable. But it seems fairly certain 
that two factors will enhance the feasibility of greater prosperity. One is 
a more systematic flow of information and a better co-ordination between the 
islands. The fact that atpresent each of the tourist islands ha6 its own 
information service in North America is eloquent in this respect. The other 
factor is the development of human resources. It has been noted that there 
is a fairly high rate of unemployment. At the same time, however, industry 
and commerce as well as government services are unable to find competent 
personnel, in particular book-keepers, accountants, and medium-level techni¬ 
cians ; in many instances staff have to be recruited from outside the 
Netherlands Antilles. This, incidentally, al 60 applies to teachers in secon¬ 
dary and even primary schools. The need i6 not simply for middle-level 
personnel but also for a better training of skilled workers, for example in 
the hotel industry. The implication of thi6 situation with respect to the 
national system of education (the largest industry i) will be obvious, 
namely that education should not merely be regarded as a social or cultural 
benefit, or as an economic benefit for individuals, but should also con¬ 
tribute to the economic growth of the nation as a whole. 
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CHAPTER_II - T HE DECISION-MAKIN G PRO CESS 

1 Introduc tion 

15* The Motherlands Antilles are faced with a number of issues which require 
an urgent decision. Among the most important ones are the use of Dutch as the 
medium of instruction in primary schools, the adaptation of the system to 
local and regional conditions and the formulation of policy guidelines for 
educational development. In addition, there are several problems of a -ore 
technical nature, such as the large number of repeaters in primar;* and lower 
secondary schools, the soaring cost of education and the relatively low 
efficiency of the system. These issues and problems have been discussed for 
years by the Government, the School Boards and the Teachers' Unions. All 
concerned would agree that something ought to be done, but there is no 
agreement as to what should be done. Subsequent sections of the mresent 
Report will attempt to analyse some of these issues and problems, and to 
suggest alternative solutions which the Government may wish to consider. 

But before turning to these specific questions, it would seem useful to 
discuss briefly what is involved in the decision-mailing process. Indeed, 
there would be no point in suggesting solutions if no decisions can be taken 
anyway. 

16 . At first sight, it may seem that decisions on educational matters are 
simply being postponed until a decision has been taken on the larger question 
of complete independence from the Netherlands. Indeed, most of the issues and 
problems mentioned in the preceding paragraph stem from the fact that the 
Dutch have introduced their own system of education in the Netherlands 
Antilles. The administration of the system, which is based on the conviction 
that Roman Catholic, Protestant and non-denominational schools should all 
have the same rights, is a faithful copy of the Dutch way of management by 
division. The structure of education - six years primary followed by different 
types of second-level education - is identical to that in Holland. Again, the 
curriculum followed in schools of all types and levels is basically what is 
taught in Dutch schools. However, the link between decisions on education and 
the decision on independence is at its most tenuous. Even if the Netherlands 
and their former colony in the Antilles should decide to stay together, it 
would still be necessary to change education in the Netherlands Antilles, and 
no one in Holland would object. Furthermore, the Netherlands Antilles have 
been completely autonomous with respect to all internal affairs, including 
education, sinc^ 195^. 

17. Nor would it be fair to say that the continuous postponement of decisions 
on educational problems is primarily due to the inability of those responsible 
for education to make their minds up. There is a more objective and more 
fundamental reason, namely the extraordinarily complicated decicion-makin'* 
processes and the fact that the responsibility for malting decisions is divided 
in such a way that no body, governmental or non-governmental, is fully respon¬ 
sible for any sort of school. This type of management, originated in Holland 
as the outcome of the " school struggle " during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

2 An ali ’sis o f the decisio n-m aking proc ess 

13. There are several aspects of management that tend to obstruct the 
decision-making process. One of them is the separation of power between 
legislation and the financing of education. In most countries (including 
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the Netherlands) they are vested in one body, namely the elected Parliament. 

In the Netherlands Antilles, however, leeislation is the prerogative of the 
Central Parliament (Staten) although education is financed separately by 
each of the islands. This arrangement might be workable if legislation were 
limited to fairly general guidelines, but, for reasons to be explained later, 
education in the Netherlands Antilles is regulated in great detail. Thus, the 
number of weekly periods to be devoted to each subject for all schools at the 
primary and secondary level is prescribed by law. Similarly, the status of 
the teachers, the number of teachers per school as a function of enrolment 
(c.g. a school may appoint 6 teachers if the enrolment is at least 201) and 
the organization of examinations are all determined by decisions of the 
Central Parliament. The financial repercussions of this and similar legis¬ 
lative action, which have to be absorbed by the Island Governments, might 
be considerable. For example, a decrease in class size, the addition of 
weekly periods for a given subject, the change-over from one language to 
another, would significantly increase the cost of education. The 22 members 
of the Staten are, of course, fully aware of this situation, particularly 
since in a way they also represent the islands (12 from Curasao, 8 from 
Aruba and one each from Bonaire and the Windward Islands). They would tend to 
leave things as they are rather than voting rashly for measures that would 
increase the already very high education budgets of the islands. Thus, the 
legislative responsibility of the Staten is limited by the financial cons¬ 
traints of each island, and the financial responsibility of the islands is 
limited by the legislative power of the Staten. 

19. The Executive branch of the Government is divided along lines that run 
parallel to the sharing of legislative and financial responsibility. At the 
central Government level, the Minister of Education, assisted by a Department 
of Education, is responsible for the application of national legislation, 

and at the island level,a Commissioner for Education, assisted (at least in 
the two largest islands) by yet another Department of Education, i6 primarily 
responsible for the application of financial rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Island Council. Since inspection of schools is carried out by the 
Central Department of Education only, the Commissioners do not have any 
direct control over expenditure, but this does not mean that they are uncon¬ 
cerned about financial or, for that matter, educational problems. The fact 
that in an island like Aruba, with a total population of 60,000, there are 
two Departments of Education both dealing with the same schools, naturally 
leads to some frustration. 

20. The situation is complicated further by the circumstance that 6ome 
eighty percent of all primary and secondary schools are private schools. 
Parents have the constitutional right to demand for their children, at the 
expense of the Government, the type of education that corresponds to their 
religion or philosophical convictions. Since the vast majority of the 
population is Roman Catholic, nearly all the private schools are Roman 
Catholic schools. They are operated by School Boards, that is to say the 
School Boards decide whether or not to admit children to their schools and 
what textbooks will be used, and they appoint the teachers. Provided they 
comply with legislation, all the expenses of their schools are paid by the 
Island Government. The Island Governments themselves are responsible for the 
day-to-day management of the remaining twenty percent of schools, and this, 
incidentally, enables them to draw up "norms" for expenses like school 
furniture, teaching materials, maintenance of buildings and so forth, which 
serve as a basis for the reimbursement of various categories of expenditure 
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incurred by the School Boards. But the point is that the Island Governments 
(which pay for education) have practically no say in the day-to-day operation 
of some 80 percent of the schools in their territory. 

21. With educational authority thus being divided between the national 
government, the Island Government and School Boards, it is not surprising to 
find that teachers' unions play a singularly important role. They are not 
using their influence to improve the status of the teachers, and there is no 
reason why they should, because teachers in the Netherlands Antilles are 
among the best-paid teachers in the world, even in absolute terms, but they 
focus their attention on general educational policy and planning. Thus, the 
Teachers' Union of Curasao recently advocated the elaboration of a long-term 
plan for educational reform which should include, inter-alia : 

a) A fundamental restructuration of the system of education eo as to 
better adapt the system to society, 

b) Equal educational opportunities for all children, 

c) Application of a policy of nation-building. 

In addtion, the Union has listed a number of points which, in their view, 
should be taken into consideration in drawing up a medium-term plan, as well 
as a series of measures that should be carried out in the immediate future. 

One of these is that the Teachers' Union should be invited to participate 
actively in the formulation of educational policy, and thi6 is natural enough, 
but the initiative for policy formulation might with advantage have been 
taken by the authorities. 

22. There is one further point to consider. Decision-making is not merely a 
matter of having the authority to do 60 , it al 60 requires having the necessary 
information on which rational decisions can be based. In the Netherlands 
Antilles it would 6eem that the several educational authorities and the 
teachers' unions each have some of the data but that no one has all the 
necessary data to take decisions on important issues. Thus, the inspectorate 
of the Central Department of Education have information on the performance 

of teachers, but this is not necessarily made available to their employers, 
i.e. the School Boards. Conversely, the School Boards have up-to-date 
statistics on enrolment, but no one else seems to have them ; in any case, it 
appears that no-one has all the necessary statistics, not even the simplest 
statistics on enrolment by grade and age, for all the schools in all the 
islands. Other important data, such as absenteeism of children and teachers, 
simply do not seem to be recorded systematically by any agency. Financial 
statistics are kept by Island Departments, but are not analysed in conjunction 
with other educational statistics. In the absence of the necessary basic data, 
it is not surprising that most discussions are somewhat theoretical and 
academic. For example, the introduction of Papiamento has been discussed for 
years, but no one seems to have figured out the cost in terms of retraining 
of teachers, printing of textbooks, etc. 

23. To sum up : the fact that decisions on a number of important issues and 
problems have not been taken is due, in our opinion, to structural flaws in 
the decision-making process. There are too many authorities involved, namely 
the Central Government, the Island Governments, the School Boards and, in a 
technical capacity, the Teachers' Unions. Each of these agencies is respon- 
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6ible for part of the education 6y6tem, but no agency is fully responsible. 
It follows that decisions affecting the entire system of education cannot 
be taken except with the agreement of all concerned. The situation is 
aggravated by the circumstance that the statistical and financial data on 
which rational decisions should be based do not appear to be readily 
available to any of the authorities. 


3 Alternative management system s 

24. The solution of the problem would seem obvious, namely to allocate 
overall responsibility for education to one authority, and to enable that 
authority to collect and analyse all the data it need6 to make rational 
decisions. The authority could be the National Government, in which case the 
administration of the system would be more centralized than is the case at 
present, or it could be the Island Governments, in which case it would be 
more decentralized. A more excessive kind of decentralization, whereby the 
School Boards would have a higher degree of autonomy, could also be consi¬ 
dered . 


25. A higher degree of centralization would involve, at a minimum, that all 
the responsibilities at present vested in the Island Governments be trans¬ 
ferred to the Central Government, so that there would be one (national) 
budget for education voted by the Staten, on national educational authority, 
namely the Ministry of Education and one financial central organ, namely the 
Ministry of Finance. 

26. It would also require a reorganization of the Ministry of Education 
with a view to strengthening its managerial capability. At present, the 
senior staff of the Ministry appear to be too occupied with the day-to-day 
administrative functions such as inspection, examinations, study grants, 

etc. to give much attention to policy and planning issues. It is not proposed 
to set up a separate planning unit, and even less that policy and planning 
should become the prerogative of the Pedagogical Didactical Bureau. Management, 
policy and planning can only be carried out effectively by the Director of 
the Department and his senior collaborators, along general guidelines provided 
by the Minister. But to do so, the top-level staff of the Ministry would 
have to be liberated from some of their present routine administrative 
functions, which, it seems, could in any case be carried out by more junior 
staff. 

27. Further, it would seem advisable to set up within the Ministry a ser¬ 
vice responsible for the collection and analysis of financial and statistical 
data, preferably under the direction of an economist. This service would have 
two main functions. Firstly, it would provide the management of the Ministry 
with the relevant information required for making rational decisions. Second¬ 
ly, it would enable the Ministry to collaborate with the Ministry of Finance 
with a view to ensuring that funds for education are spent efficiently. In 
thi6 context, "efficiency" is taken not only in the sense of avoiding waste 
of money, but also, in a more positive sense, that funds are used to attain 
agreed objectives. 

28. A higher degree of decentralization would go in the opposite direction, 
i.e. a transfer of responsibility from the Central Government to the Island 
Governments. In this case the Central Government might retain its responsi¬ 
bility for higher education, but legislation would be the concern of each 
island. In other words, the island councils would not only decide on financial 
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matters, but also educational affairs, such as, in particular, the curriculum 
and thp structure of their respective systems of education. It roes without 
saying that in that event the inspection of schools would also be taken over 
by eac^i of the islands. 

29« It would not be unthinkable to push decentralization a step further, by 
giving autonomy to the Schools Boards as regards the type of education to be 
offered, the curriculum to be followed, the language of instruction to be 
used, and the employment of teachers. A number of schools might thus become 
"private" schools in the strict sense of the term, similar to the English 
" Public schools ". Some of them might be Papiamento, others Dutch, English 
or Spanish. They could be subsidized either by the Central Government or by 
the Island Governments on the basis of say, their performance in State exa¬ 
minations, or they could finance themselves by levying school fees, or they 
could be partly subsidized and partly self-financing. 

30 . In either case - decentralization at the island level or decentrali¬ 
zation at the school level - it would be necessary to strengthen the Island 
Departments of Aruba, Curasao and St Maarten by establishing a financial- 
statistical service with functions similar to those outlined above (para.27) 
for the Ministry of Education. Together with the inspectorate, this would 
mean a considerable expansion of the Island Departments of Education. 

31. The advantages and disadvantages of decentralization will be obvious. 

On the positive side, a situation where each of the islands runs its own 
system would permit a better adaptation of education to local conditions. 
These local conditions vary a great deal, even with respect to language, and 
some of the islands are far apart. Secondly, it would be in conformity with 
the structure of other Government services where the islands have the main 
responuabilities (water ar,.d electricity supply, police, customps, health, 

e t c o) o 

32. On the negative side one should consider, firstly, that most of the 
islands are not large enough to sustain a complete system of primary and 
secondary - level education, and that none of the islands is large enough to 
provide any form of higher education. Secondly, decentralization at the 
island level would eventually lead to the establishment of four mini-systems 
(Aruba, Curasao, Bonaire and the Windward Islands), which in turn would be 
detrimental to national unity. Thirdly, it would be more expensive, not only 
because there Would be duplication at the administrative level, but also 
because the class size of certain types of schools at the secondary level 
would probably have to be very small. 

33* If, as seems likely, the disadvantages of decentralization outweigh 
the advantages and if, furthermore, the Government should decide on a more 
centralized form of management, consideration should be given to two factors 
that might impede the smooth functioning of the system, namely too much rigi¬ 
dity and too much authority. 

3*+. Centralization does not necessarily imply rigidity. The present system 
is, in fact, very rigid as regards the curriculum because of the many laws, 
decisions, rules and regulations initiated by the Central Department of 
Education. There might well be an advantage in leaving the School 3oards and 
the heads of schools a greater flexibility in the organization of timetables 
and giving the teachers more opportunities to use their imagination and 
creativity. In any case, there would probably be no harm in the Ministry of 
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Education devoting lees tine to legislation and more to policy, planning and 
guidance, 

Y.> • Nor docs centralization have to be thought of as authoritarian •,ana~c- 
r.cnt. Since policy is applied and plans are carried out (or not) by the 
School hoards and t.'.c teachers, it is a sicnle natter of common sense to 
invite the School Boards ar.d the teachers to participate in the ola.r.nin - 
cxcrcicc, Such parti ci na t ion presupposes, of course, that the iiinir.tr" make 
available relevant information, including both financial and statistical 
data, to all the participants before calling a nectinp to discuss draft 
proposals and, further, that no effort be spared to achieve a consensus. 

7 /->. In conclusion, the present system of educational administration -ior 
not seem to work efficiently because responsibility is divided anon™ too 
ran" authorities. Specifically, under present arranrenents it is cxtre-el" 
difficult to make the ri^ht decisions or, for that natter, to ta'-e decisions 
at all. fo overcome this difficulty it has been sup;p;ested that the Goverr.-’ent 
nay "ish to introduce either a more centralized or a more decentralized form 
of -lanayerncnt. A discussion of the relative advantages and disodvanta-es 
involved tends to show that a more centralizod form of nanaronent would Vo 
proferable. 
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CHAPTER III - THE MAIN ISSUES 
1 Status quo or change '' 

37 . Much of the discussion on education in the Netherlands Antilles centres 
around the question as to whether the present Dutch system should be continued, 
or v/hethcr it would be better to introduce some other system. Those in favour 
of continuinc with the Dutch system argue that it will never be possible for 

a small country like the Netherlands Antilles to have a complte system of its 
own and that, in particular, it will always be necessary to turn to some 
other country for various forms of higher education. By virtue of having the 
sane system as in the Netherlands, school diplomas issued in the Netherlands 
Antilles are recognized by Dutch universities and, furthermore, these univer¬ 
sities accept students from the Antilles. If the system were to be changed, 
the Netherlands Antilles would have to turn to some other country (and 
probably have to adopt that country's system of education) in order to obtain 
the same advantages, and it would not be easy to find another country willing 
to accept students from abroad in any systematic or automatic fashion. 

38 . The fact that the Dutch language serves as the medium of instruction 
in schools of all levels in the Netherlands Antilles is often used as the 
main argument against using the Dutch system of education. Dutch i 6 a 
foreign language for nearly all children. Their mother tongue is Papiamento 
in Aruba, Curasao and Bonaire and English in the other islands. The language 
problem is thus a very real one, but it is not an argument against the Dutch 
system of education as such. One could easily imagine using the Dutch system 
but without using Dutch as the medium of instruction. It is, therefore, 
proposed to separate the two issues and to discuss, first, the language issue 
and next the suitability or otherwise of the Dutch system for the Netherlands 
Antilles. 

2 The language issue 

39. The Dutch language i 6 used as the medium through which all children 
are supposed to acquire a certain amount of knowledge and skills, but in 
fact, only a minority of children are able to do so. More and more, those who 
are successful in their examinations are Dutch children, followed by children 
from upper class families, and it is not certain that these are the most 
gifted or make the biggest effort. They owe their success to the fact that 
Dutch is the lafhguage they speak at home. In other words, the use of the 
Dutch language, particularly in the primary school, tends to make the system 
elitist, as witnesses the fact that the majority of those enrolled in schools 
for full secondary education (VWO and HAVO) are children from better class 
families. 

40. Most Antillian children enter secondary schools without a sufficient 
knowledge of the Dutch language, and those who leave at the end of the primary 
school tend to lapse into illiteracy. The proportion of Antillian children who 
speak Dutch is not known exactly but it is probably a fair estimate that in 
the Leeward Islands about 80 percent of the children speak Papiamento only at 
the tine they enroll in Kindergarten schools. If it were decided to introduce 
Papiamento in the primary school as the language of instruction, Antillian 
children would have the advantage of being able to learn in the language they 
cpeak and which they use in their daily lives. It would, furthermore, help to 
preserve the cultural identity of these children, and give them a more equal 
chancy in continuing their studies. 
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1,1. This is equally valid for children in the Windward Islands, whose 
mother toncue is English. They should be allowed to follow their education 
in English, and unlike Papiamento this should not create any problem (1). 


1*2. The decision to use the mother tongue in basic education has been taken 
long ago in a number of multilingual countries like Canada, Switzerland and 
the U.S.S.R. Thus, in the Soviet Union, children may attend ..ational schools, 
where*tuition is given in their native language, or Russian schools, accor¬ 
ding to their choice. Tuition is conducted in nearly 100 languages throughout 
the Soviet Union. More recently, a number of multilingual developing countries 
in Africa, such as Somalia and Zaire, have adopted the sane solution. 


1*3. A related issue is the choice of a language for post primary general 
and technical education. The use of Papiamento is restricted to a small 
geographical area, and it does not lend itself to the teaching of technical 
or scientific subjects, so that it will be necessary to adopt a modern 
language of wide communication. It seems that a choice will have to be made 
among6t three languages, namely Dutch, English and Spanish. 

44. Dutch has the advantage of being known. It has been the official 
language since l8l8, it has the possibility of transmitting technical and 
scientific know-how, it occupies a privileged position in the political and 
administrative life of the country, and last but not least all teachers have 
been trained to teach in that language. But as it is not spoken in other 
parts of the Caribbean, it would not be of use for communication within the 
region where the two languages most widely spoken are English and Spanish. 
English has the advantage of already being the language of a minority, 
namely the population of the Windward Islands, and i6 also economically 
important in connection with the oil industry and tourism (90 percent of the 
tourists come from North America). Spanish has the advantage of being easy 
to learn by those who already know Papiamento, since the two languages are 
very close - in fact, so close that 6ome advocates of Papiamento fear their 
language would not survive very long if Spanish were chosen as the second 
language. A choice between the three languages evidently falls outside the 
scope of the present Report, because it will to a large extent be determined 
by cultural, economic and political factors, but in taking its decision the 
Government will no doubt also wish to consider its educational implications. 
In fact, whatever language is chosen will no doubt have to be taught, at 
least as a foreign language, in the primary schools. 

45. The use of one language as the medium of instruction in the primary 
school, coupled with the need to use another language for subsequent levels 
of education as well as for official communications would probably involve 
lengthening the period of basic education. Even if a good deal of time i6 
set aside for learning the second language in the primary school as a 
foreign language it is unlikely that children will, in the course of 6 years, 
acquire a degree of proficiency that would enable them to follow instruction 
in that language or, in the case of school leavers, to use it effectively as 
a language of communication. That is to say, all children would need to con¬ 
tinue education after the primary school, if only for the study and the 
practice of the second language. 


(1) One of the difficulties in using Papiamento is the fact that there is no 
agreed orthography. A Committee established to study the matter has not 
yet formulated its recommendations. 
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46. However, this would not nose much of a problem in the Netherlands 
Antilles because most children stay at school in any case till about arc 
fifteen. In 1972, 89 percent of the thirteen year olds, 05 percent of the 
fourteen year olds, and 80 percent of the fifteen year olds were attending 
one type of school or another, and today these percentages are probably even 
higher, It would, therefore, be quite feasible to provide 9 years of education 
for all children, 6 years in the mother toncue and 3 years in the second 
language. 

3 The Structure of the System 

47 . The structure of the system of education has apparently been desicned 
to allow each child who has completed the primary school to choose a type of 
further education in accordance with his interests and ability. The basic 
choice is between academic general education and practical training. V/ithin 

: eneral education there are three types of schools : WO - a six-year course 
mreparinc students for a university education, HAVO - offering a five-year 
course of general education, and MAVO - which is less difficult and provides 
0 three or four-year programme. Furthermore, each type of school offers, in 
nrinciple, a range of subjects (WO - 17, HAVO - 14, MAVO - 12) from which 
students may towards the end of the course select 6 for their final exanina- 
tion. Even though there are some restrictions (the Dutch language plus on® 
out of four modern languages must be included in the package) this still 
leaves hundreds of possibilities. 

40. Children who prefer a more practical type of education may choose 
between ETAO schools which offer a three or four-year course leading to 
employment in commerce, tourist trades or office work, lower technical 
schools (LTS) preparing boys for trades or employment in industry, and 
domestic science schools for girl6 (LHO). Within the LTS students may opt to 
follow a technical stream of three-years* duration, a "normal" two-year 
course where the time is equally divided between general and vocational 
education, and a practical stream also lasting two years. Schools for home 
economics offer two streams, a "normal" stream and a practical course. 

49. Clearly, therefore, the number of possibilities both in general and in 

vocational education is so large that every child whatever his interest or 
ability can find a course that suits him best. At least, this is the theory. 

In practice, the children do not choose at all, they are selected by the 

teachers of secondary level schools. If they are found to be sufficiently 
intelligent they are admitted to WO or HAVO schools, those who are of average 
ability may enter the MAVO ; and the others may find a place in a vocational 
school which, unfortunately, seldom leads to suitable employment. 

50. The main point is, however, that a decision on the type of education a 

child is to follow after 6 years of primary schooling is made at too early 

a stage in his school career. Whether this decision is based upon a choice of 
the child (or his parents) or whether it is based on selection (whatever the 
methods of selection) makes little difference in thin rcsncct. Once the 
decision has been made on the type of school v/here a given child will be 
admitted, it is very difficult to change, notwithstanding the fact that the 
first year of secondary education is a "bridge u year offering much the same 
subjects in all schools. The very existence of a highly structured system at 
the lower secondary level forces childron to "specialize" at an age which 
should bo devoted to the development of nil their potential skills and 
abilitios. 
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51. At the upper secondary level the preparation of packages that nay be 
presented by students for their school leaving diploma would seer, to be some¬ 
what excessive. Consider, for example the HAVO final examination which covers 
the following subjects : 

a) Dutch language and literature ; 

b) One of the following languages : English, Spanish, French, German ; 

c) Foyr subjects to be selected from the following : history, geography, 
mathematics, computer science, physics, chemistry, biology, economics, 
co-mercial science. The total number of combinations is 504. Is it really 
necessary to have 504 different kinds of HAVO diplomas in a relativel" small 
community like the Netherlands Antilles ? From on economic point of view it 
would seem over generous, because inevitably the number of students taking a 
given subject will be small, and this makes the cost per student too high. 
Furthermore, a number of students will be tempted to choose a "soft" package 
which enables them to get the diploma but may be detrimental to their further 
study or their career. For example, primary school teachers who will have to 
teach arithmetic may regret not having included mathematics in their list of 
subjects for the HAVO diploma. 

4 Curriculum and Textbooks 

52. It has not been possible to collect any more than fragmentary data on 
what is actually learned and what textbooks are being used in schools of 
various types in the Netherlands Antilles. Brief visits to schools give the 
impression that on the whole teachers make an effort to adapt the curriculum 
to the situation in the Netherlands Antilles. In this connection mention 
should be made of the selective curriculum guide for primary education 
prepared by a commission of experts under the chairmanship of Professor 
F.W. Prins, Unesco consultant (1). One of the central themes of this work is 
tha.t the curriculum should be adapted to the cultural background of the 
Antillian child, including of course his linguistic background : " textbooks 
should be in Papiamento ". 

55. Notwithstanding this plan, nearly all the textbooks are in Dutch, a 
large number have been prepared and printed in Holland, and sold in the 
Netherlands Antilles at about twice what they cost in Holland. Since every 
teacher, at least in secondary schools, is free to decide what textbooks 
will be used fof*his subjects, the number of different textbooks used is 
very considerable which may in part explain why textbooks cost so much. 
Although it is hazardous to express an opinion on the basis of a few examples, 
the textbooks produced in the Netherlands Antilles appear to be of good 
quality (2). 


(1) Lecrplan en Leidraad voor het basisonderwijs op de Beneden Windse Eilan- 
den der Nederiandse Antillen, 2 vols, Dijkstra, Zeict (Netherlands), 

1966 and 1970. 

,2) Eg. Kichiel Kok, De economische struktuur van de Nederiandse Antillen, 
Curasao, 197^* 
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5 Tgnr! cr-troi ni ng 

. .it "rwmt, teacher-training is United to pre-ccrvice training v/hich 
takes -Incc in the "Pedagogical Academies of Aruba and Curasao. Each Academy 
provides two courses, one for traininc Kindergarten teachers, and one for 
trainin'" primary school toachc-rs. 

The duration of the courses is three years but entrance to prinary teacher 
trainin~ requires nosscscion of the HAVO diploma v/hereac a KAVO diploma is 
sufficient for admission to the kindercarten teacher-traininc course. 

55 . The Pedagogical Academies give the impression of being somewhat theore¬ 
tical, cor^crable to a Faculty of Arts rather than a professional traininc 
college. Students learn about the principles of pedagogy and psvcholocy from 
books n"d fron their teachers, but the problems of practical classroon 
teachin- are dealt with through a system of tutorinc whereby students spend 
some ti.”f- in various schools under the guidance of kindergarten or primary 
school teachers. As a result, Antillian teachers have pood academic qualifi¬ 
cations, but little motivation. Furthermore, most Antillian teachers are very 
youns, and thus inexperienced, since it is only recently that the Government 
start cm t'he traininc procranne in an attempt to replace foreign teachers in 
kindergarten and prinary schools. They v/ould need some guidance fron the 
school inspectors or members of the Pedagogical Didactical Bureau, but these 
officials arc onl” indirectly or partly concerned with training and are not 
in any way associated with the Pedagogical Academies. 

. ,vt the secondary school level, the majority of the teachers are still 
recruited fron abroad, usually for a period of three years. These teachers 
are competent and experienced in the cense that they know how to teach their 
subject, but they do not always understand the learning problems of their 
Antillian students. It would seen preferable to train Antillian teachers 
using pre-scrvice as well as in-service training methods, 

6 I mjo1 i c a t ions 

57 . It would appear that there arc two main issues v/hich divide opinion in 
the Motherlands Antilles, namely the use of the native language in primary 
schools and the structurization of second level education which is one of the 
nrinci-al characteristics of what is often called " the Dutch system ". 
Teacher-training could be Improved, the curriculum night bo better adapted to 
the local situation, and textbooks prepared by Antillian educators are more 
suitable than tfiose imported fron Holland - but these are not really issues 
because no one would argue against changes of this sort. This is not to say 
that teacher training, curriculum development and textbook production are 
unimportant or irrelevant, but simply that following a decision on the main 
issues these could bo changed without raising additional controversy. 

58 . The introduction of the native language as the medium of instruction 
in primary schools would certainly involve the re-training of teachers. 

Dearly all teachers know Pamiamento (in the Leeward Ir.lands) or English (in 
the Windward Islands) but it is one tiling to know a language and n different 
thing to teach in that language. Similarly, the curriculum of the primary 
schools, v/ould have to be changed, in order to make room for the teaching of 
the second language. Third, it v/ould be necessary to prepare and produce 
textbooks in the native language for all subjectc of the curriculum, at least 
as far as Panianonto is concerned. It is not suggested that it would be easy 
to make these ch nges or that they could be made ovornight. 
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59. Another implication of using the mother tongue as the language of 
instruction in primary schools is that all children at the lower secondary 
level of education would need to spend more time than at present or. the study 
of the second language. This would particularly affect certain types of lower 
secondary education such as the schools for domestic science and the lower 
technical schools. However, the high degree of structurization of lower 
secondary education and the ineffectiveness of vocational training at this 
level wocld in any case call for some reform. It would not be inconceivable 
and indeed in conformity with modern trends in education that such a reform 
might lead to the establishment of one type of "comprehensive" lower secondary 
school far all children, with a large allocation of time to modern languages 

- in view of the geographical position of the Netherlands Antilles and its 
economic dependance on tourist trade and commerce - and practical (but non- 
vocational) training. The two main issues - using the native language in 
primary education, and the reform of lower secondary education - would seem 
to converge at this point. 

60. In this Chapter the basic question, namely maintaining the present 
system of education or changing it, has been approached from the view point 
that the fundamental interest is in children. Specifically, it has been 
argued that the system may be good for those children who speak Dutch at 
home, but that it presents a severe handicap for the majority of Antillian 
children. This question will be taken up again in the last Chapter of the 
Report. Before doing so it would be well to look at the present system from 
an entirely different point of view, namely its relative efficiency. This 
will be the subject of the next Chapter. 
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Ci iAPIL:; I V - CO CT ANALY SIS AND EFFICIENCY 
1 1otn1 Cort of Education 

61. In 196c, the total outlay for education was IIAf 29 million, representinc 
7.-t rerccr.t of G.N.P. More recent data on current educational expenditure are 
not cvnilmhic except for Curasao and the Central Government. Hov/ever, a rouch 
eotir.atc car. -adc on the basis of the 1976 budget for Curasao and enrol¬ 
ments ir. the other islands. The assumptions on which this estimate is based, 
are, first, that unit cost in the other islands as well as the proportion of 
administrative overhead costs are the sane as in Curasao and, second, that 
enrolments in the other islands have not greatly chanced since 1972, which 

is the most recent y*ar for which complete enrolment data are available. To 
the extent that these assumptions are valid, total estimated expenditure for 
1976 would be of the order of NAf 79 million. 

62. Tor purposes of comparison with other countries it would be interestinc 
to know what percentace of G.N.P. this represents. In 1972, G.N.P. was estima» 
ted at I.'Af 6p2 million, but more recent data are not available. However, in 
view of the considerable increase in the cost of education durinc the past 

few years, it is likely that the percentace of G.N.P. spent on education is 
hichor than in 196c, probably 8 percent or even more. 

6 ;. The table below shov/s educational expenditure as a percentage of GetUP* 
and as a percentage of total Government expenditure for a selected number of 
countries* 


Country 

Y ear 

Education 
expenditure 
as /j of G.N.P 

Education 
expenditure 
as & of total 

Govt* expenditure 

Da rbodos 

1972 

7.9 

20.9 

Dorn;.nican Republic 

1972 

2.6 

13.9 

Kronen 

1972 

3.6 

19.3 

Germany, Fed^ra^l 
Republic of 

1972 

4.0 

13.2 

Jamaica 

1972 

■ 

5.7 

19.3 

. Motherlands 

1971 | 

7.9 

26.1 

I Motherl. Antilles 

1976 

8 (1) 

39 (2) 

■ Panama 

1972 

i 1 

6 

26.4 

1 United Ct a t c c 

197 2 

6.5 

- 

Venezuela 

1971 

i 

i_ 

5.4 

20.6 

.._. . -.. , j 


Cource : Uncsco statistical yearbook 

(1) Mission estimate 

(2) Curasao only 
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The totai unweighted world average percentage of Q.N.P. allocated to education 
nn i f >*r than 6 -^reent in 1972. On the basic of these data it would seem 
that t:.e cost of education in the Netherlands Antilles is somewhat or. the 
high sice, as compared to most other countries. 

6*. However, it will 'oe useful to enquire whether the cost of education can 
Vo reduced assuming (a) that both the quantity ar.d the quality of the educa¬ 
tional services that are at present provided will be maintained, or (b) that 
some services can be reduced or discontinued because they do not yield the 
desired results. Under the first assumption, some indication of possible cost 
reduction night be obtained through an analysis of unit cost of type and 
level af education, and per teacher, as well as by an examination of the cost 
of "wastage" (repetition of grades and dropping out). Under the second 
assumption only vocational education can at present be examined because in 
the absence of clearly formulated objectives it is not possible to say 
whether or not a given type of general education produces the desired results,. 

2 Unit Cost by Tyre ar.d Level of Education 

69. The estimated cost per pupil per year by tvpe6 and levels of education 
in Curaqao is shown in Annex 27. The data show that second level education 
is more costly than primary education, and this is not unusual. One would 
have exrected, however, that the unit cost of technical education at the 
umor secondary level would be rather higher than that of general secondary 
education, but'this is not the case. The main reason is that class-sizes in 
HAVO-WC are smaller than in the MTS. The following table shows the number 
of pupils per teacher as well as the unit cost. 



Unit cost Curasao 
budget 1976 NAf 

Pupil/teacher ratio 
Curasao 1971/72 

Pre-primary 

457 

32 

Primary 

759 

29 

HA VO 

1,415 

25 

1 

HAVO/VWO (9 

2,5H 

14 

Special education 

2,271 

13 

1 

Lower vocational 

1,835 

19 

I r* 

J. i. 0 

2,660 

20 

! 


It will be seer, that HA VO/WO is particularly expensive in relation to other 
tynes ar.d levels o r education, ar.d that one of the factors contributing to 
this high cost is the low pupil/teacher ratio. 


00. 




The unit cost of post-secondary education is more difficult to estimate, 
ic Pedagogical Academy has an enrolment of about 340 and the budget for 1976 
is on. million N.,f, which should give a unit cost of NAf 2,941. The Institute 
of Higher Education, with 65 students cost NAF 675*000 in 1975 hut is budgeted 
at NAf 320,000 for 1976. The unit cost would be approximately NAf 5,000 but 
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r.p.y bo Tho Hifhor Technical School has 112 students and the cost was 

- t; . . : v ■ C.cCC ;cr ' ' but .'I A f 725, 00C in 1976. The unit cost 

would, therefore, be between NAf 5,OCO and UAf 6,000, or about the sa~.e level 
no thr.t for the Ir.otitute of Higher Education, v/hich is surprising because 
tr-chri c- -r.ucaficr. at this level requires -ore equipment, laboratories, 

• - the verv trail nunber of students at the Institute r.icht be the 




[ r, ~ d d i t i . 


provision i3 laac lor 


;illia; 


:o Gtuc u 


aero:: 


articular in * tS- rlondc. ?ne Central Government has net aside NAf 

2,750,000 for this purpose, and the Island Government of Curasao has included 
ar. recount of NAf 1*160,000 n for the promotion of study outside the Nether- 
“:arr : ‘ Antilles 11 . The number of students abroad, by field of study and source 
of financing used to be stated in the Annual Report of the Department of 
Education. The latest report available is a draft report for 1973♦ and at 
that time the r:c:r of students abroad financed by the Netherlands Antilles 
was 426, Since study grants cover not only the cost of study and maintenance 
but also travel ana m installation allowance the unite cost may well be 
higher than study in the Netherlands Antilles. 


5 Ur: u Cost r^r Teacher 

6? As in all countries, the bulk of educational expenditure consists of 
Etaff core. In lurngmo, the proportion of the budget allocated for teaching 
nt-f: cv :t is c. ;out 6b percent. The remaining 12 percent covers administra- 
uivI. tr . — mr’- of children, school meals, maintenance of building and 

visfor textbooks, furniture and equipment. It follows that major 
cconor 1 s cc.n c ml" be made be reducing staff cost© ibis consists of three 
main components, namely salaries, other staff costs 6uch as pension fund 
centributione and, in the case of foreign staff, the cost of travel on 
recruitment, repatriation and home leave, and installation allowances. 

69 . There are 40 different salary scales for teachers in Curasao. */hich of 

these is applicable depends on : 

a) the level of education (p ‘e-primary, primary, lower secondary or full 
secondary) but not the type of education (general or vocational/technical). 

The scales for teachers in special schools for physically handicapped or 
retarded chilcfrcm correspond to those for teachers at lover-secondary schools, 

b) the academic qualifications of the teacher. Teachers may increase their 
income by obtaining additional diplomas, e.g. for teaching English or Spanish, 

c) the functions in the school, namely, teacher or headmaster. 

70. The current basic salary scales were determined by the Island Government 
of Curacao in '969. but have since then been revised a number of tines 
following increases in the household consumption price index. The scales set 
out below are those applicable to n fully qualified 11 , married teachers (a) in 
1973 and (b) in 1973. Single teachers earn about 20 percent less. 
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Monthly Salaries of Teachers 


Level 

(a) 1973 

(b) 1975 

of School 

NAf 

us s 

NAf 

US $ 

Pre-primary 
(Scale 3) 

715 - 1,145 

404 - 64? 

1,005 - 1,575 

568 - 890 

Primary 
(Scale 13) 

995 - 1,435 

562 - 811 

1,375 - 1,950 

777 - 1,102 

Lower Secon- 
. dary(Scale 29) 

1,045 - 1,495 

590 - 845 

1,440 - 2,030 

8l4 - 1,147 

Full Seconda¬ 
ry (Scale 36) 

1,375 - 1,965 

777 - 1,110 

1,870 - 2,620 

1,056 - 1,480 


Source : Afkondigingsblad Curasao 


It will bo noted that the increase during the period 1973 - 1975 wae about 40 
percent. 

71. Although comparisons with other countries are not meaningful without 
considering national living standards, it may, nevertheless, be of interest 
to show salary ranges in other countries, as is done belowo The interest is 
that teachers from nearby countries would be attracted by the higher salaries 
in Curasao. 


M onthly Salaries of Teachers (in US 3 equivalent ) 



Countries 

Level 

Guyana 1972 

Barbados 

1972 

Dominican 
Republic 1973 

CuraQao 1973 

Qualified 

primary 

teacher 

84 - 15? 

188 - 325 

148 - 209 

562 - 811 

Qualified 

secondary 

teacher 

194 - 264 

325 - 513 

150 - 200 

777 - 1,110 


Source : Unesco Mission Reports. 

72. Annex 28 shows data on teachers' salaries and their relations to G.N.P. 
(or G.D.P.) for a cross section of 20 countries in different parts of the 
world (Africa, Asia, Latin America and Europe). It will be noted that in 
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absolute terms, teachers in Curasao, 
top of the list. They earn more than 
Germany o 


both primary and secondary, are at the 
colleagues in the Federal Republic of 


73 . The total average cost per teacher is higher 
shown in the table above, because of pension fund 
staff costs, as follows : 


than the average 
contributions and 


salary 

other 


——” 

Average annual 
cost per teacher 

Average 

annual salary 

• 

NAf 

NAf 

Pre-primary 

15,497 

16,080 

Primary 

22,558 

19,950 

MAVO 

33,216 

20,820 

Special education 

23,686 

20,820 

HAVO/WO 

38,484 

26,940 

Lower technical 

23,292 

20,820 


It will be noted that the difference between average annual cost and base 
salary is particularly high with respect to MAVO and HAVO/WO teachers. 
sfnceUsAf th. teachers In this category are expatriate tenors (see 
Annex 20), the actual cost is even hicher then indicated in e 
It is difficult to estimate how much higher, but the total estimated extra 
cost of expatriate teachers working in Curasao (travel °“ 
repatriation, etc.) is estimated at NAf 1.8 million for 1976, which repie 
sente about 3 percent of the total wage bill for teaching staff. 


4 W astage 

74 Another*” factor that affects the cost of education is the high rate of 
repetition (around 20 percent) in schools of all types. The problem has been 
regarded with concern by educators in the Netherlands Antilles ana has been 
analysed extensively, but not from the point of view of efficiency, for 
example Mrs. A.C. Prins Winkel (1) found that children whose hone language 
IsSSuh, repeat grades relatively less often than those whose .other ongue 
is Pspianento. Another study published by the Department of Education (2> 
shown that schools in poor neighbourhoods have a higher repetition 
thosu attended by children from middle and upper class families. 

75. However, if the interest is in efficiency it is also necessary to study 
the effects (and not only the causes ) of non-promotion of children from one 


(1) Kabes Duru, Ansteraam, 1973. 

(2) Jnformatieblad nr 8, Curasao, October 1974. 
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frndc to the next higher erode. These effects arc of two kinds, nanely 
psychological and financial. Of these, the psychological effects seen to be 
fairly well established : a child who is forced to repeat a crade usually 
finds no ^articular encouragement in the fact that he has to follow the sane 
lessons for another year with a croup of children younger than hinself. 
Repetition does not help, as witnesses the fact that children repeating one 
(trade in say, a primary school, are likely to repeat another Grade a few 
vears later and may even drop out altogether as soon as they can (1). 

76 . As regards the financial consequences, consider, for example, the data 
chown in Annex 11 : " Primary education, age-grade distribution, 1972 ", and 
more particularly the age group 7-12. The relevant numbers are represented 
bolow * 


Enrolled 

^C® ia primary schools 

5,196 
5,546 
5,604 
5,661 
5,522 
4,519 


Age group 7-12 32,048 

One could exoect the total population of the six-grade primary school to be 
approximately (2) 32,048. However, in reality, the number of children enrol¬ 
led was 41,294. The difference of 9,246 represents the number of children who 


(1) The following extract from a recent article on education in France by 
Yves Agnes (Le Monde, 6 Avril 1976) is an example of current opinion 
on non-pronotion. The failure rate in primary schools in France runs 
from 9.6 to 14.8 percent. 

"These figures are absurd and scandalous. Absurd, because children may 
suffer for the rest of their lives as a consequence of their failure in 
primary school. Failure of the child, but failure of the teacher also, 
despite the fact that because of an overloaded curriculum and inadequate 
teacher training it is really the whole system that is to blame, scanda¬ 
lous, because there is no reason why a child v/ho at age seven cannot read 
properly should not be allowed to continue his studies, under the guidance 
of teachers whose responsibility it is to help him catch up with the other 
children ; and also because repetition of grades entails unnecessary 
expenditure". 

(2) "Approximately", because children enter school when they are 6 years old 
before 1 October and the census was taken in January. One should there¬ 
fore consider the age group 6 (3) - 11 (3) instead of 7 (0) - 12 (0), as 
i (5 done here, but the difference is likely to bo small. 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
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are one or more years too old to be in the primary schools, as the direct 
result of repetition of onq or more grades. 

77 . The cost of repetition may be evaluated in terms of unit cost, i.e. 
overage expenditure per pupil per year. Thus, if the unit cost v/as 500 NAf 
in 1972, then 9,246 x 500 NAf or approximately 4.6 million NAf were spent 
in excess of what would have been spent if there had been no re etition of 
grades. Alternatively, the cost of repetition might be expressed as a percen¬ 
tage of total expenditure. In this case, total expenditure for primary edu¬ 
cation under conditions of non-repetition would have been some 20 percent 
less, than the amount actually spent ( 1 ). 

78 . A similar result is found by inspection of the grade VI enrolment ; 
the ago distribution of children in grade VI was as follows (1972) : 

Age 10 11 12 13 14+ All ages 

Number of children 26 1,074 1,700 1,597 1,174 5,571 

Those children who had not repeated any grade should, in January 1972, not be 
older than 12 years and 3 months, those who repeated one grade should be 
between 12 (3) and 13 (3) and so forth. Thus, of the 1,700 children who were 
reported to be 12 years old in January 1972 (i.e. between 12 (0) and 12 (12), 
some 25 percent (those between 12 ( 0 ) and 12 (3) had not repeated and 75 
percent had repeated one grade). Similarly, 25 percent of the 1,597 children 
who were 13 years old in January 1972 had repeated one grade and 75 percent 
had repeated two grades. By making these calculations one can estimate how 
many pupils in grade VI have not repeated at all, how many have repeated once, 
twice or more. Supposing now that all children enrolled in grade VI in 
January 1972 would leave school at the end of the school year (which is a 
somewhat optimistic assumption because some will repeat grade VI), the number 
of pupil/years provided for the grade VI enrolment may be estimated as 
follows : those who never repeated any one grade will have spent 6 years at 
school, those who repeated once will have spent 7 years and so forth. The 
results of these calculations are shown in the table below : 


(1) 

* 0 

Number of years 
in primary 

(2) 

Number of 
pupils 

(3) 

Per thousand 

(4) 

Number of pupil/ 
years provided 
per thousand 
(col. 1 x col. 3) 

6 

1,525 

27 4 

1,644 

7 

1,674 

300 

2,100 

8 

1,492 

268 

2,144 

9+ 

880 

158 

1,422 

Total 

5,571 

1,000 

7,310 


(1) Provided there is no change in the proportion of drop-outs 
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The number of pupil/years that would normally be provided for 1,000 children 
(i.e. if there were no repetition of grades) would obviously be 6,000, i.e. 

82 percent of the 7,310 pupil/years actually provided (1). 

79* For second level education it is much more difficult to estimate repeti¬ 
tion of grades, because students at this level may transfer from one type of 
school to another. The only data available are from individual schools as 
collected by the mission. These data show that repetition of grades varies 
from 30 percent to less than 10 percent. 

5 Summi ng up 

80. The current expenditure for education in the Netherlands Antilles 
represents about 8 percent of G.N.P. The island of Curasao spends 40 percent 
of its annual budget on pre-primary, primary and second level education 
alone. These statistics indicate that the Netherlands Antilles spend relati¬ 
vely more on education than most other countries in the world. 

81. Among the factors that contribute to the high cost of education, the 
following have been identified : 

a) the salaries of teaching staff in primary and secondary education are 
high in absolute terms, and very high in terms of national income per capita. 
The actual cost per teacher per year is particularly high for general secon¬ 
dary (HAVO/VWO) school teachers (NAf 38,300 or US fi 21,400). In the case of 
expatriate teachers, who represent 6l percent of the total teaching staff at 
this level, the cost of travel on recruitment and repatriation, plus an 
installation allowance, should be added to this amount. 

b) the cost per student per year would seem to be somewhat excessive in 
HAVO/VWO and the Institute of Higher Education. Thi6 is not only due to staff 
cost but also to the fact that the average number of students per teacher is 
very low (14 in HAVO/VWO). 

c) Widespread repetition of grades results in a situation where the number 
of pupil/years actually provided is about 20 percent in excess of normal 
requirements. In other words, the cost of repetition is approximately 20 
percent of total annual recurrent expenditure. 


(1) The table above shows another interesting feature, namely that the average 
duration of primary schooling is 7.3 years, a6 distinct from the official 
6 years. 
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CHAPTER V - TENTATIVE SUGGESTIO NS FOR FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

1 The need for furt her de velopment 

82. Since the Netherlands Antilles took over responsibility for education, 
in 1954, the Government has spared no effort to develop and expand its 
educational services at all levels of education. Very considerable progress 
has been made as witnesses, for exanple, the fact that nearly all children 
receive a basic education and the vast majority of children are able to 
continue their education beyond the primary level. Quite naturally a number 
of problems and issues have arisen over the years. Some of these have been 
solved or are in the process of being solved, such as the gradual replacement 
of Dutch teachers by Antillian teachers, whilst others are still pending. The 
present Report, which iB prepared at the request of the Government, deals 
with those problems that still require a solution and issues that need to be 
settled. The critical analysis contained in the preceding chapter of the 
Report, should not, however, obscure the very sicnificant progress made over 
the past 20 years. 

83 . The Report would fall far short of the Government's expectations if it 
were limited to a formulation of problems and issues. The Government has made 
it abundantly clear that what they expect is, above all, concrete suggestions 
for the further improvement and development of its education services. In 
fact, the main purpose of the Report is not to say what, if anything, is 
wrong v/ith the present system, but how and in what direction it night develop 
in the near future. The tentative suggestions 6et out in the following para¬ 
graph are an attempt to comply with this request. They are based on the views 
expressed by government officials and others who are directly or indirectly 
responsible for education in the Netherlands Antilles, and also on the 
experience gained by Unesco in other countries. 

2 Educational reform ; legislat i on or projects ? 

84. Since the Government is in principle prepared to consider modifications 
of the present system of educational services, the question as to how to 
proceed may be raised as a preliminary issue. Traditionally, all changes, 
large and small, have been decided by legislation. The classical exanple is 
the so-called Mammoth-Law first adopted in the Netherlands and subsequently 
by the Government of the Netherlands Antilles, whereby the structure and the 
curriculum of ell second-level education have been reformed. Reform through 
legislation has the merit of ensuring uniformity, but it also carries a 
number of disadvantages. To begin with, by its very nature a law is imposed, 
and prior consultation with School Boards, Teachers' Unions and parents 
notwithstanding, there will always be a minority of parents nd teachers who 
feel they are forced to accept its provisions whether they like it or not, 
and v/ho will thus be inclined to give something less than full cooperation. 
Secondly, even the most brilliant legislator cannot foresee all the practical 
difficulties that may crop up in the course of implementation of a new law 
and thus, the transformation of one type of school into another (such as the 
conversion of MULO's (1) into MAVO's), or the introduction of new subjects 

in the curriculum, may create problems with respect to learning materials, 
retraining of teachers, utilization of available space and so forth, which 
are simply unpredictable. Similarly, the financial implications of legisla- 


(1) Primary extension schools. 
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tion which purports the creation of now typos of schools arc difficult to 
cstinate. In the third place, legislation cannot, by virtue of its general 
applicability, take into consideration the particular situation of the 
different islands that constitute the Netherlands Antilles. What is desirable 
in one island may be quite unworkable in another. And even within a given 
island, it nay be easy for one school or type of school to comply with a new 
law whereas for others it would involve considerable expenditure and effort. 

85 . However, prior larco-scale legislation is not the only way in which 
chances in the education system can be brought about. In fact, most countries 
follow a more pracnatic approch which consists of the selection and elabora¬ 
tion of concrete projects. By " project " is neant a detailed plan for the 
establishment of one or more schools of a given type, or the introduction of 
another lancuace as the medium of instruction, or a chance in the curriculum, 
and so forth. Each project must include a justification in terns of overall 
policy or development priorities or whatever criteria are established by the 
Government ; a specification of activities to be undertaken and their detai¬ 
led costinc 5 and a statement conccrninc the results to be achieved. Thus, 
a project to establish say, a comprehensive type of school should include 
inter alia, the reasons why such a school is necessary, a specification of 
the buildin.qs and equipment required and costed item by iten, the number of 
students and from which level of education they could be recruited, the 
curriculum, the likely benefit of this type of education to the students, 
staff requirements and recurrent expenditure. Usually, the elaboration of 
projects of this sort requires several specialists including an educator, an 
economist and an architect working tocether for several weeks. 

86 Planning by projects lias been introduced in a number of countries in 
connection with requests for external aid. But essentially it makes no dif¬ 
ference whether the source of financinc is external or internal. In either 
case, the project method has the merit of being a step-by-step method which 
permits at any time to check whether development is rational (i.e. in line 
with Government objectives and policies) and whether it is feasible (i.e. 
whether the Government can afford it in terms of human and financial re¬ 
sources). In short, it is a more realistic procedure for development than 
reform by legislation. 

3 Pro jects*ajid policy 

87 . A number of projects have been identified as making a contribution 
towards the further development of education. Some of these have been listed 
in the preceding chapters of the Report, namely : 

«• administrative reform (more centralization or more decentralization) 

- establishment of a central statistical service ; 

\ 

- introduction of English in the Windward Islands and Papiamento in the 
Leeward Islands as the medium of instruction in primary schools ; 

- production of textbooks adapted to the culture of the Netherlands 
Antilles ; 

- reduction of wastage ; 

But this list is not exhaustive ; it would not be difficult to identify other 
suitable projects. 
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08. Ac it is clearly impossible for any government to do all the things it 
wants to do within a given period of time - such as the life-span of the 
government - decisions will have to be made on priorities. In some countries, 
decisions of this sort are token in the light of criteria derived from, a more 
or less articulate educational policy. In the Netherlands Antilles the policy 
has been until now to follow the Dutch system of education but, as has been 
shown in the preceding* chapters, it is precisely this policy which has led to 
unsatisfactory results for large numbers of children ar,d it would, therefore, 
i'.-rdly be logical to suggest that priority should be given to projects or 
-irogratines designed to ensure that the development of education in the 
Netherlands Antilles should proceed in harmony with developments in Holland. 

In good logic the Netherlands Antilles should formulate policy of its own as 
ndvoaate'd, for example, by the Teachers* Unions, and then in the light of 
this policy decide what reforms ought to be introduced in the lonr-term and 
what changes should be made in the short-term (i.o. on a priority basis). In 
nractice, however, the formulation of such an authentic policy would take a 
lon“ tire, given the differences of views and opinions prevailing in the 6 ix 
inlands and the desire of all parties to achieve agreement in a democratic 
fashion ; but meanwhile the situation would be likely to deteriorate. Nor is 
it certain from the outset that the translation of educational policy into 
concrete action would bo a simple matter. 

f; 9 . To escape from the dilemma that policy should precede action and action 
should be taken before a policy can be fornulated it is here suggested that 
as a starting noint or as a basis for discussion it would be plausible to make 
a limited number of changes in the system of education, on a priority basis, 
in the light of two criteria that would appear to be acceptable in most 
countries, namely efficiency and equity. The notion of efficiency will need 
little elaboration. The Government (that is to say the Central Government 
and the Island Governments) devote considerable resources to education, and it 
is in the interest of all that these resources should be spent wisely, they 
should not be wasted and, more positively, benefits should be maximized. 

90. The concept of ' equity ' (1), as used here, refers to the distribution 
of educational services. The Government, as the sole supplier of these edu¬ 
cational services, is naturally concerned that they be distributed in an 
equitable manner to all children and young people, regardless of their mother 
tongue, ethnic origin, religion or the island where they live. All children 
should derive eome benefit from education, although not necessarily the sane 
benefit ; some will receive basic education only an others will be enabled 
to pursue their study and training at higher levels. But, to take an extreme 
example - which, incidentally does not apply to the Netherlands Antilles - a 
distribution whereby some children should derive enormous benefits whilst 
others are deprived of education, could hardly be considered as equitable. 

All children should have, at least, a fair start in life. 


(1) " 'Equity' is a term widely used in ethics, law, and jurisprudence, with 

connotations that suggest or involve ideals of justice, fairness, equality, 
mercy, judgment according to law, as well as judgment that bypasses or 
transcends strict law in the interest of conscience, humanity, natural 
lav/ or natural justice (as distinguished from justice according to law) , 
judgment according to the spirit, rather than the letter, of the law 
Dictionary of the History of Ideas, New-York, 1973* See also : J.A. Smyth, 
Equity criteria in educational Planning, in : Educational development - 
some practical issues, Unesco, 1975- 
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91. If equity and efficiency are acceptable as criteria for determining 
priority areas for development, then attention should focus in the first 
instance on education for the ace-croup 4-15, not merely because this is by 
far the larcest group receivinc education but also because all young people 
Ghould at ace 15 have acquired sufficient knov/lcdce and skills either to 
continue their studies or to enter the world of work. For easy reference, 
the discussion will follow the existinc structure of pre-primary, primary 
and lower secondary education. 

4 Kinder garten 

92 . An estimated 80 percent of children receive two years of reasonably 
Cood pre-primary education and for the remaining 20 percent there are no 
places available or the parents cannot afford to pay the very modest contri¬ 
bution levied by the school boards. It would seen that as a natter of equity 
this type of education should be provided by the Government for all children 
in the ace-croup 4-5. Furthermore, the present situation is unsatisfactory 
from an efficiency point of view, because in grade I of the primary school 
the minority of children that have not had the benefit of kindergarten 
education will slow the pace of those who did receive this type of education. 

93. The recurrent cost of extending pre-primary education to all children 
in the ace-croup 4-5 should not be prohibitive. In 1972, the total number of 
children in the relevant ace-croup was 9,926 and it is probably less in 1976, 
as a .result of the decline in the birth rate. The number of children not in 
school is of the order of 2,000 at the most. Takinc as a basis the estimated 
recurrent cost of NAf 457 per pupil per year, the total increase in the 
budyet would be tIAf 914,000. This represents just over one percent of the 
total annual education budyet of the Netherlands Antilles. 

94. In addition it will no doubt be necessary to build a number of new 
schools, and to replace the unsuitable rented buildincs in which come Kinder- 
Carten schools are housed at the present time. Furthermore, it would be 
essential for this type of education to provide adequate furniture, some 
basic equipment and a good supply of teaching materials. The total cost of 
construction and equipment cannot be estimated at the time of writing the 
present Report, for lack of data on the number of schoola required, their 
location and the cost of construction per school. 

* " 

5 Primary Education 

95 . Because of the high rate of repetition (about 20 percent per grade) 
this level of education must be considered as inefficient, entailing un¬ 
necessary high expenditure and having ill effects upon children (1). Further, 
it is unrealistic to assume that children whose mother tongue is not Dutch 
can complete the Dutch primary schools programme in the same span of time as 
Dutch children. For reasons of both equity and efficiency it Would seem 
necessary to introduce the mother tongue as the medium of instruction through¬ 
out this level of education. 


(1) For a general discussion of the effects of repetition see Recommendation 
n° 66, of the International Conference on Education, 32nd session concer¬ 
ning the improved effectiveness of educational systems, particularly 
through reductions of wastage at all levels of education, Unesco document 
EP/MD/13, Paris 1970. 
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96. The introduction of Paoir.nento ac the language of instruction in pri- 
r . r cc'-oolc in the Leeward Islands would involve additional expenditure, at 
least temporarily, in connection with the production of textbooks and the 
re-training of teachers. However, this extra expenditure would he core than 
offno? b" increased efficionc:' of the primary schools. If the present large 
scale rcoetition is caused by the fact that children have to follow instruc¬ 
tion in a foreign language, one night assune that repetition will be abo- 
lin'-od, or at least drastically' reduced if instruction were to be provided 
in the mother tongue. If children were to be nornalyy promoted to the next 
hi'-her -radc, the efficiency \'ould be increased because all children would 
rcceivo 6 "cars of nrirary education, whereas at present a number of them 
dron out before reaching grade VI. Further, the total number of children 
attending primary education would probably be some 10 to 15 percent less, 
notwithstanding the fact that no children would leave school before C rade 
VI and this nay reduce the cost of primary education. 

97 It should be noted, however, that a decrease in enrolment does not 
nnnear automatically to lead to a reduction in cost. Thus, durin £ ^ p **' lod 
1971 to 1975 total primary school enrolment decreased from over hJ,OOU to 
V6 600 , but paradoxically the number of primary teachers rose from 1,51b to 
1 583 durinc the same period. No satisfactory explanation appears to be 
available, and this again points to the need for an adequately staffed centra 
statistical and financial service. 


6 Lo wer Secondary Education 

98. The children who survive the annual selection process that takes place 
in the primary school face a now and more formidable barrier when they seek 
admission to some form of secondary education. Those who have good command of 
the Dutch language and elementary arithmetic may be admitted to schools for 
full secondary education (IIAVO - WO) ; those whose performance in these 
subjects is average may proceed to schools for lower general seconcary e u- 
cation (MAVO or ETAO) and the others may find a place in schools for lower 
vocational education, namely, the LTS for boys or domestic science (EHO) for 
girlp. This selection process is hardly fair on a number of children, for the 

follpwing reasons : 

- the selection process takes place too early, namely throughout and 
at -the end of the primary school ; 

* the criteria for selection, and in particular performance in the 
Dutch language and school intelligence tests are such that they 
favour one croup of children 5 

- children who channelled into lower vocational education do not have 
a fair start in life because they are virtually unemployable upon 
completion of the course* 

99. From the equity point of view, the ideal solution would be for all 
children in the age-group concerned to follow a course of education that will 
nernit°then, at the end of the period, either to enter the world of work or 
‘to continue learning in a school. Such a course of education should be neither 
"vocational" (in the sense of training for manual occupations) nor general 
(In the sense of academic) but eminently "practical", that is to say designed 
to nrenare young people for life and work in the Netherlands Antilles. This 
will no doubt involve the learning of one or more modern languages, as well 
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the development of certain technical skills whether these are to be used in 
later employment or in leisure tine (1). 

100. It './ill be evident that this solution cannot bo applied at short notice 
because it innlios rather fundamental changes in curricula, method, the 
approach of teachers to the learning process and indeed a view of what edu¬ 
cation is all about which is quite different from current opinion. 3ut this 
docs not mean that nothin;; can bo done short of what is ideal. In fact, a 
practical step in the direction of the integration of second-level education 
is being made in Bonaire where schools for "general" and "vocational" 
education (MAVO-ETAO, EHO and LTS) have been brought tofother on one canpus. 
Similar combinations could no doubt be made elsewhere, or it nay be possible 
to use the facilities of an oxistinc LTS as a central workshop for a number 
of HAV0‘a. 

101. Spocial attention should bo given to the children in the smallest 
islands, Saba and St Eustntius. At present, children go to other islands for 
education beyond the primary level provided they have relatives with whom 
they can stay. Ac regards lower secondary education one night consider two 
possibilities, namely the establishment of schools at this levol in each of 
these two islands or to provide boarding facilities for those children in 
one of the other islands. The first solution would probably be less costly, 
and desirable from an educational point of view. 


7 Vocational Educat ion 

102. Vocational education at the lower secondary level (LTS) is not ver'- 
efficient because many students who completed the course are unable to find 
suitable employment. Some employers even go so far as to say that they are 
unemployable. This is not surprising. Experience in nany countries has shown 
that vocational training at this level is rarely efficient. A good deal of 
general basic knowledge such as ability to road instructions and elenentarv 
mathematics are required before the training in technical skills can even * 
start, and six years of primary education does not provide this general 
background. To teach these general subjects in a vocational school is a 
palliative, because it does not leave enough time for practical trainin-. It 
is also expensive because vocational schools are by the nature of thin-s'iiore 
costly than general schools. Therefore, on the basis of efficiency criteria 
alone there would'be an advantage to provide vocational training after C or 
9 years of general education. In the system of the Netherlands Antilles thin 
would nean in practice that the LT3 should bo entered after HAVO instead of 
being a substitute for MAVO. 


103. Education in the MTS (with intake 
employers for the preparation of technic 
vinced that there will continue to be a 
technicians and there would thus seen to 
this type. However, the curricula in the 
ncering fields, but might cover a broado 
the field of engineering the curriculum 
jects s\ich as mechanical engineering, el 
engineering. 


from MAVO) is considered suitable b^ 
ians. Industrial enterprises are con- 
considerable demand for practical 
be room for additional schools of 
MTS'b need not bo limited to engi- 
r range of specialities. Even within 
is restricted to traditional sub- 
ectrical engineering and civil 


(1) Cf. » Revised recommendation concerning technical and vocational educa¬ 
tion " adopted by the general Conference of Unesco, Paris, 1974. 
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104. There exists, for example, an obvious need for maintenance technicians. 
There are more than 32,000 motor vehicles in Curasao but at present there are 
no adequate courses for the training of auto-nechanics. Car owners therefore 
have problems in obtaining proper servicinc for their cars. Lack of an 
efficient maintenance system constitutes a considerable wastage in this part 
of the national economy ; conversely, such a service would be very labour 
intensive and thus supply employment for many graduates from the technical 
schools. Therefore, a realistic step to take would be to train such autome- 
chanics. 

105. In general, maintenance technicians are required in nearly all industries. 
At present, many companies are forced to recruit these technicians from abroad 
because there is no adequate supply in the islands. The training of maintenance 
technicians is probably one area where it can be said y/ith near certainty 

that graduates will find suitable employment in the profession for which 
they have been trained. 

106. For moct occupations, however, it is difficult to estimate future 
requirements. Vocational and technical education courses at the upper secon- 
dary level should, therefore, be flexible. Rapid technological development 
requires job mobility and adaptation and full-time courses for occupational 
preparation should therefore be short and intensive. School leavers should 
have received such an education as enables them to re-train and adapt them¬ 
selves quickly to rapidly changing economic situations. It might also be 
argued that all school leavers from upper secondary education should, in 
theory at least, be employable upon completion of their course. At present 
only the MTS graduates can bo considered ready for employment. 

107. It is too early to make a sound judgement on the recently established 
HTS. Some discussions have already taken place on the pro6 and cons of this 
institute. The high cost and the high drop-out rate were critically examined. 

It should also be said here that similar institutions in other countries are 
undergoing an upgrading process and becoming technical universities, espe¬ 
cially if the courses are of a four-year duration. It would 6eem, therefore, 
that this course should only be a two-year one, similar to junior colleges. 

This would be more economical and under such programmes the institute could 
provide training for a much larger group of school leavers from the HAVO's, 
who may at present find no other outlet. Consequentlythe programme* offered 
should be of*a-greater variety to serve more economic branches. 

8 Conclusions 

108 . In conclusion, it iB suggested that the government may wish to give 
priority to the further development of pre-primary, primary and lower 
secondary education. This would involve 6ome limited expansion of kinder¬ 
garten and lower primary education, and improvement of the quality of 
education for all children in the age-group 4-15. 

109. This proposal is based on the assumption that the Government's future 
educational policy will include two basic objectives namely the equitable 
distribution of resources for education and their eificient utilization. 

The notion of " equity " implies that all children - and not only those 
whose mother tongue is Dutch - should have a fair start in life. From the 
view point of efficiency it would seem essential to improve the base before 
expanding upper secondary or higher education. 
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110. A number of issue6 remain to be settled, including the language 

question, the structure of the system, and the content of education. It is 

suggested that the Government may wi6h to elaborate an authentic policy 

based on the cultural, local and economic development needs of the Netherlands 
Antilles, and then discuss and settle these issues in the light of this 
new policy. However, the formulation of a policy should not preclude action 
with respect to the development of basic education for the age-group 4-15. 

111. The development of education and the formulation of an authentic 

A itillian policy require that a number of decisions be taken. At present, 

administrative responsibility is divided in such a way that it is difficult 
to take any decisions, and the absence of up-to-date statistical data further 
impedes the decision-making process. A reform of the administrative machinery 
would, therefore, be a pro-requisit© for the auccee of any proposals for 
educational development» 
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APPENDIX : SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
Administration and organization 

1. Soma c O per cent of all schools at the primary and secondary level are private 
schools administered by school boards. Members of the board are elected by the 
Association of Parents whose children attend a particular school. The school 
boards appoint the teachers, decide upon the admission of students, provide and/or 
prescribe the text books and other learning materials, and ensure the maintenance 
of the buildings. In terms of the law they are recognized an the "competent 
educational authority" with respect to their schools. Although these schools are 
"private" in the sense of not being administered by public authorities, all 
expenditure is reimbursed (or advanced) from public funds, provided by the 
Government of the island where they are located. 

2. The Island Governments administer the other 20 per cent or so of primary 
and secondary schools in their respective territories. They delegate this 
responsibility to a Commissioner for Education. In the larger Islands 
(Aruba and Curasao) the Commissioner is assisted in this task by a Department 
of Education. The main functions of these departments are the preparation 
of annual budgets covering both public and private schools, and expenditure 
control. 

3. The Central Government administers and finances institutions, courses and 
study grants at the post-secondary level of education. In addition the 
Government, and more specifically the Minister of Education, is responsible for 
the formulation and application of general policy and legislation concerning 
all education in all the islands. The Minister is head of the Central 
Government Department of Education, with offices in Curasao and Aruba. In 
each of these islands there are thus two Education Departments, an Island 
Department and a Central Government Department. The organization of the 
Central Government Department of Education is shown on page x. 

4. The influence of the Central Government Department of Education rests 
primarily on legislative action. There exists a considerable body of laws, 
rules, regulations and decisions governing the system of education. Thus, 
the number of subjects to be taught in each grade of each type and level of 
school, and the number of weekly periods to be devoted to each of these 
subjects are prescribed for all schools, public as well as private. Again, 
the methods of selecting children for admission to second-level education 
and the organization of final examinations are all determined in great detail 
by decisions of the Central Government. The national Department of Education 
ensures, through its inspectorate, that Bchoole abide by the laws, rules and 
regulations, most of which are initiated by the Department itself. 

5. The administration of the system is thus characterized by two somewhat 
contradictory conceptions. On the one hand, there exists great freedom and a 
high degree of decentralization: "freedom" in the sense that any group of 
parents can at public expense establish and maintain a school staffed by teachers 
whose religious or philosophical views conform to their own; end "decentralized" 
in the sense that administrative responsibility is delegated to the Islands 

and to the boards of private schools. But on the other hand, the system is 
highly centralized because through its legislative action the Central 
Government alone can decide what is to be taught, and how students are allowed 
to movtj through the system. 
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Pre-primary, primary and special education 

6. Kost children in the relevant age group (4-5 years of age) attend 
kindergarten schools. There is a considerable demand for tins type of education, 
especially in poorer neighbourhoods where most of the mothers have to earn a 
living. The curriculum aims at child development but is also designed to prepare 
children for primary education, notably by teaching them how to speak Dutch. 

7. Primary education is not compulsory. It has been asserted that there is no 
need to make it compulsory because the vast majority (99 per cent according to 
a recent Government publication) attend school anyway. This high attendance 
ratio is probably baBed on an optical illusion. The number of children 
enrolled in the six-grade primary schools is indeed around 100 per cent of th® 
number of children in the age group 6 - 12. However, as a result of high 
repetition rates (about 20 per cent per grade) a fairly large number of 
children enrolled in primary schools are 13 years old and over, and a 
corresponding number of children in the age group 6-12 are, therefore, not 
attending school. In fact (see Annex l) it would seem that less than 90 

per cent of the children are enrolled. 

9. The curriculum is about the same as in Holland and the language of 
instruction is Dutch. This is a foreign language for the 85 per cent of the 
children whose mother tongue is Papiamento (in the Leeward Islands) or English 
(in the Windward Islands). According to a recent enquiry, the use of a foreign 
language as the medium of instruction is one of the main causes of the high rate 
of repetition. However that may be, there are certainly other and more valid 
reasons for using the mother tongue, at least in the primary Bchool. One reason 

why this has not been done already is that it is apparently impossible to use 

Papiamento at the secondary level because of its limited vocabulary. 

9. About two thirds of the teaching staff are of Antillian origin, and the 

others have been recruited from the Netherlands and from Surinam, usually on 
short-term contracts. The maximum class size is 34» and primary schools 

may employ six teachers as long as the number of pupils enrolled is 201 

or more. 

10. In Aruba and Curaqao a number of schools have been established for 
physically or mentally handicapped children. During 1971/72 enrolment at 
these schools v^ap 1,300 (i.e. 3.4 per cent of primary enrolment). 

Second level education (general ) 

11. Upon completion of the sixth grade of the primary school children may 
be admitted to one of several types of schools offering general or 
vocational education, as shown on page xiii (Structure of the system of 
Education). The curriculum of the first year of second level education is, 
however, the same for all types of schools, as follows: 
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Subject 

Weekly periods per subject 

Dutch language 

5 

Spanish language 


English language 


History 

a 

Geography 

a 

Mathematics 

4 

Biol 0/7 

Music 

a 

Drawing 

Handicrafts 

1 4 

Physical training 

2 

Free study 

3 


Thi 3 first year of secondary education is called "bridge year”. 

Theoretically, children may transfer to any other secondary sohool after the 
first year, but in practice they move from more difficult to less difficult 
schools and seldom vice versa. 

1?. "Voorbereidend wetenschappelijk onderwijs" (VUO) - preparatory higher 
education - consists of a six-year programme. In addition to the subjects 
listed above, schools of thi 3 type offer civics, physiCB, chemistry, and 
they nay also offer French, German, Latin and Greek. The final examination 
covers six subjects only, namely Dutch, one foreign language and 4 other 
subjects selected by the students from the list of subjects taught at their 
Bchool. 

13. "Hoper algemeen vormend onderwijs" (HAVO) - higher general secondary 
education - offers much the same programme but less intensively. The 
duration of the course is 5 years, and students have the same options as 

at V.70, In practice, HAVO and VMO schools are combined; there are four such 
schools, three in Curapao and one in Aruba. 

14. "Kiddelbaar algemeen vormend onderwijs" (KAVO) - middle general 
secondary education - consists of a 3 or 4 years course. The curriculum is 
a simplified version of that offered by HAVO - VUO. For example, students 
may take one foreign language (English or Spanish) in addition to Dutch. 

The final examination includes 5 subjects. In 1971-72 the number of HAVO 
schools was 31 , of which 21 were private schools. 

15. Admission to second-level schools is decided by the "competent 
authority" which operates a given school, i.e. the Island Governments for 
"public" schools and the school boards for "private" schools. The competent 
authority establishes a committee consisting of the Heads of the school and 
at least two teachers to advise on the admission of candidates. 

16. Decisions are based on (a) the child's performance at the primary 
Bchool, and (b), hi 6 aptitude to follow instruction at the school to which 
he oeeke admission. Aptitude is determined by at least one of the 
following means: 
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* an examination by the secondary school teachers covering at least 
arithmetic and Dutch; 

= an experimental class offering at least 1 C periods of 45 minuteo each; 

- a series of examinations during the sixth year of the primary school; 

- psychological tests covering at least three aspects of intelligence 
(mathematical, verbal and technical). 

17. Selection is very severe as witness the following data taken from a 
survey made in Curacao in 1975? 


second level 
schools 

candidates 

admitted 


Students to re-sit 
examination 

HAVO/V'.IO 

410 

326 

77 

7 

MAVO 

1619 

1114 

495 

19 

Lower vocational 

1591 

969 

564 

49 

Home economics 

920 

565 

329 

27 

Total 

45 29 

2973 

1454 

102 


Second-level education (vocational and technical) 


19. Primary school leavers may alBO apply for admission to a vocational school. 
At the lower secondary level there are three types, namely: 

- Lagere technische school (l/TS) - lower technical school; 

- Eenvoudig huishoudonderwjfs (EHO) - elementary home economics); and Lager 
huishoudonderwijs (LHO) - lower home economics; 

- Economisch touristisch en administratief onderwijs (ETAO) - education for 
commerce, tourist trades and office work. 

19. The original function of the LTS type of school was to teach trades. In 
recent years, however, the schools have changed to an elementary technical 
education, including a subject called "creative work" and they use lighter 
and more suitable equipment. The intake is from the sixth, or more 
exceptionally, the fifth year of primary education. After the first year 
(a "common" or "bridge" year) the pupils are divided into three streams: 

"T" stream - Technical stream preparing students for further technical 
education. Sixty per cent of the time is devoted to general education 
and forty per cent to technical subjects. The duration of the course 
is three years. 

"Normal" stream - preparing for employment. The time is equally 
divided between general and vocational education. Duration: two 
years. 

"P" stream - also preparing for employment, but with more emphasis 
on practical training. Duration: two years. 
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20. In meet cases, the building of the lower technical schools are relatively 
new and suitable, but the machinery and tools in some of the schools nee t 
replaced. Prefabricated buildings have been added to certain rapidly expandin C 
schools but these are deemed unsatisfactory both by the teachers and students, 
because they axe too noisy and not sufficiently insulated gainst the heat. An 
interest!ng innovation is planned in Bonaire, where a new LTS with workshops 

as part of a modern comprehensive school is being established. 

21. The schools for Home Economics are at the same level as the LTS. There 
are two streams: normal (LHO) and practical (EHO). The practical stream 
prepares directly for employment, whereas about 23 per cent of the students who 
have completed the normal stream enroll in specialized oouxses (medical assistant, 
office administration, child care, etc.) 

22 Schools for commerce, tourist trades and office work (ETAO) normally provide 
courses of three years' duration, although some offer an additional year. After 
+ h fir^t vear some 30 per cent of the students drop out, but this loss is 
compensated by intake into the second year of study from Grade I of KAVO schools. 

weeks per year are set aside for on-the-job training: two weeks in a hotel 
So weeks in office and two weeks in a shop. During this "stagiaire" period 
the ctudents are regularly visited by the school staff. Port of the normal school 
activity consists of project work in "world orientation", ~ach student, under 
the guidance of his teacher, collects information and reports pn a certain topic, 
^hesfprojects are then exhibited. This sort of activity is highly popular 
with both the staff and the studentB and could be considered as a sort of pr - 
training for research work. 

23. At the upper secondary level, technical education is provided by two Middle 
Technical Schools (MTS), one in Curasao and one in Aruba. Students ar 
admitted from the fourth year of KAVO schools and from the fourth year 
technical stream of the LTS. The MTS offer a four-year course in building 
construction, electrical engineering and mechanical engineering. In Curasao 
the mechanical engineering department is divided into two ranc ® S * J*™ ^ 
enrineering and tool technology. The third year of the course is devoted to 
on-the-job training supervised by the school. The curriculum closely follows 
the Dutch system. As in the UTS there are 3 streams, namely general A , 
technical 4 ", and practical "F'. The programme is production-oriented and in 
Aruba, for instance, a complete house has been built by the students o t e 

Construction Section. 

^ * 

24 The MTS in Curasao has 300 students and 15 full-time and 5 part time 
teachers. In Aruba the MTS, with 232 students, is housed in the same building 
ns an LTS with 620 students. The two schools draw on the overall teaching 
staff of 50 full-time and 20 trainee teacherB. The CTS in Curasao has modern 
buildings^with up-to-date equipment, but the school in Aruba bas relatively old 
buildings with outmoded equipment needing replacement. A commission is at 
present working on plans for the improvement of the Bchool complex. 

25. In Curasao there are seven LTS, nine schools of home economics, one MTS 
ond one HTS. Aruba has three LTS, five schools of home economy and one MTS. 
Bonaire has one LTS and one school of home economics and St. Maarten has one 
home economics school. Total enrolment was 6,800 in 1972. 

26 The Btaff of both LTS and MTS have the same qualifications, but those in 
the ml are generally considered to be the pick of the crop. Gra ^ es from 
the OTS are much sought after by the industries; nevertheless a high 
percentage wish to pursue their studies at a higher level. 
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27. Vocational training outside the school system is sponsored by large industrial 
companies such as Shell and Lago for their own requirements. Shell, for 
instance, is operating an lft—month to 2—year administrative training course for 
15 trainees, in financial administration, data processing, bookkeeping, 
secretarial work, etc., and an 1ft—month course for 32 to 35 °il plant operators. 

In addition, they run a number of management and upgrading courses. The staff 
consists of 1ft full-time and 6 part-time instructors and the operational budget 
is 1,ftOO,000 guilders. Twenty-eight fellowships are granted every year: 10 in 
Curasao and 18 in Holland. 

2ft. The Department of Labour in Curaqao carries out a vocational training 
programme for adults and at present a one-year course for 20 bricklayers and 
20 carpenters is in operation. Similar courses are in preparation and will be 
carried out according to the needs. 

29. A UNDP-financed project in Bonaire, for which the ILO is the Executing 
Agency, provides training in wood carving, silver and leather work. At present 
there are 27 trainees as well as a number of workers who have completed the 
training course. The products are offered for sale to tourists, ihe training 
course is run by the Bonaire Department of Labour with the help 0 i three ILO 
experts. 

Post-secondary education 

30. Post-secondary education comprises the training of teachers for pre- 
primary, primary and technical education, the training of lawyers and business 
administrators, and the training of technicians. 

31. Teachers are trained at an institution called "Pedagogical Academy". The 
Acaqemy has two sections, one for the training of pre—primary (kindergarten) 
teachers, the other for the training of primary school teachers. Candidates 
for pre-primary are recruited from 4^year KAVO schools, and those for primary 
from the 5-year HAVO. The duration of training is three years in each 
section. There are two Academies, one in Aruba and one in Curasao. 

32. A technical teacher-training programme was established in 1971. The 
Dutoh Government is supplying 1.5 million NAF to cover staff and equipment lor 
this project. It consists of an in-service programme of two years' duration 
for teachers of practical subjects, while those wishing to teach both 
theoretical and practical subjects take a three-year courre. The entrance 
qualifications required are the MTS diploma, plus an interview and a medical 

and psychological test. At present there are 38 trainees in Curasao and another 
or 60 in Aruba. Twenty-three part-time and two full-time teachers are in 
charge of the programme. Recently, closed—circuit television was installed in 
the Institute in Aruba for micro-teaching. Previously, Antillian technical 
teachers were trained in Holland, but in future it is expected that all teachers 
will be trained locally. 


33. Lawyers and business administrators are trained at the Institute of Higher 
Education. Candidates for admission must have completed the C-year V.JC programme. 
The Faculty of Law provides a 4-year course leading to a M.A. degree. After 
further study and the preparation of a dissertation they may obtain a Doctorate in 
Law. The Faculty has two full-time professors and a number of part-time staff. 
Most of the students (70 - 80 per cent) are employed in administration or business 
and appear to be highly motivated. 
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■,< The School of Business Administrators is an American type institution 
providing a course of 7 semesters (3.’ years) in the field of management and 
business administration. During the last two semesters students concentrate on 
-projects- reared to the practical needs of the Netherlands Antilles in the 
areas of government and business. The school has one full-time professor and 
lecturers from the Netherlands and the United States. 

« A Hirher Technical School (HTS) was founded in Curasao in 1972, and is now 
failed the Antillian Institute of Technology. The Institute offers a four-year 
post-secondary technical course leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, fhe 
third year is spent on practical training, half in Holland and hall in 
Antillian industry. Students having VVIO are admitted to the first year ot 
studies and a preparatory year has been organized for candidates having a MAVO 
or NTS diploma. The table below shows the enrolment of the Institute during 

recent prears: 







Third 

Year 

Tot al 

Preparatory 

Year 

First 

Year 

Second 

Year 

Year 

(Practical) 

1973/74 

1974/75 

1975/70 

07 

107 

112 

47 

52 

31 

20 

46 

51 

9 

26 

4 


Fourth 

Year 


y Before the establishment of the Institute, all training of higher 
technicians was carried out in Holland. Upprorimately 100 students went every 
year to Holland on fellowships and it was for this reason that the HTS was 
established to serve all six islands. The enrolment figures, however, show a 
high drop-out rate for which the following reasons are stateds students do not 
have a sufficient knowledge of the language of instruction (Dutch) to ensure 
effective communication; their inadequate background m science and technology 
education, which is a prerequisite to understanding technical subjects at this 
level; the curriculum has not been adapted to the Antillian situation; and 
Antillians do not have enough contact with technology in their daily lives. 

37. The Institute is temporarily housed in buildings formerly occupied by the 
Shell school, and has laboratories in mechanical, electrical and chemical 
engineering. Pdafls are underway for a new building, including a civil 
engineering department, as part of a University. An amount of 10 million 
Antillian guilders has been earmarked for the building and equipment o. this 
new University. At present, the staff consists of twelve full-time professors 
from Holland and a number of part-time teachers. Graduates from the Institute 
may continue their studies for another three years at one of the two technical 
universities in Holland. 




x Qpulation per Island 
19^0-1973 



Source : Statistical Yearbook, 197 1 ! 
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(1) Provisional figures - without taking into account the migration* 
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Unemployed Population by Level of Education - 1972 
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Source : Statistical Yearbook, 197** 






Proportion of Childr e n at School, by Age and Type of School, 1972. 
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FLOW-CHART. SHOWING THE MOVEMENTS OF PUPILS THROUGH THE SYSTEM 
Per 1000 pupils entering primary school 



Source: Department of Education, Informatie blad nr 8. Curacao, 1974. 
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Source : Census 1972 














Primary Education Enrolment by Grade, Aruba and Curacao 

1971/72 - 1975/76 
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Percentage of Repeaters in Curacao by Grade 
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Enrolment by Grades, General Secondary Education 
First Cycle (MAVO) (1) 

1971/72 - 197V75 
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A££ -Grade Distribution, Lower Vocational Trainin 
First cycle (LBO), 1972 
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-Grade Distribution, Full General Secondary Education 

(HA VO-WO) 1972 



Source : Census 1972 































Enrolment by Grade, full secondary education* 1971/72 














Age-Grade Distribution, Middle Level Technical Education 

(MTS) 1972 
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Source : Census 1972 

































Antillian and Expatriate Teachers By Type and Level of Education 

1970/71 - 197V75 
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Training of Teachers for Pre-Primary Education 


lo Enrolment at the Pedagogical Academy - Curacao 
1970/71 - 1974/75 


Year 

Grades 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1970/71 

18 

18 

15 

51 

102 

1971/72 

29 

21 

16 

42 

108 

1972/73 

30 

17 

15 

34 

96 

1973/74 

39 

24 

17 

31 

111 

197V75 

30 

34 

24 

30 

118 


Source : Data prepared by the mission. 


2. Enrolment at the Pedagogical Academy - Aruba 

1970/71 - 197V75 


Year 

Grades 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

1970/71 

18 

17 

8 

43 

1971/72 

14 

20 

12 

46 

1972/73 

12 

16 

13 

41 

1973/74 

17 

12 

13 

42 

1974/75 

15 

13 

9 

! 

37 


Source : Data prepared by the mission. 
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A/3C 

Training of Teachers for Primary Education 


1. Enrolment at the Pedagogical Academy - Curacao 

1970/71 - 1974/75 


Year 

Grades 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

M 

F 

H 1 F 

K 

i 

F 

1970/71 

13 

23 

17 

18 

21 

17 

109 

1971/72 

14 

24 

7 

18 

10 

15 

88 

1972/73 

20 

33 

9 

20 

19 

10 

111 

1973/7*+ 

14 

27 

11 

26 

7 

17 

102 

1974/75 

15 

32 

14 

29 

9 

25 

124 


Source : Data prepared by the mission. 


2. Enrolment at the Pedagogical Academy - Aruba 
Primary Teacher Training 
1970/71 - 1974/75 


Year 

Grades 

Total 

i 

II 

III 

1970/71 

43 

38 

34 

115 

1971/72 

4i 

38 

31 

110 

1972/73 

30 

40 

33 

103 

1973/74 

20 

31 

36 

87 

1974/75 

14 

17 

35 

66 


Source : Data prepared by the mission. 
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Enrolment in Higher Education 
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1. School of Law and Business Administration 


1971/72 - 1973/76 


Year 

School of 

Law 

School of Business 
Administration 


Total 

1 


M 

U 

m 

M 

n 


H 

F 

T 

1971/72 

18 

~ ■* " ' 

65 

83 

- 


OP 

18 

65 

83 

1972/73 

3 

27 

30 

- 

- 

- 

3 

27 

30 

1973/74 

6 

28 

34 

22 

1 

23 

28 

29 

57 

1974/75 

10 

20 

30 

30 

5 

35 

40 

25 

65 

1975/76 

18 

23 

41 

18 

7 

25 

36 

30 

66 


Source : Prepared by the mission. 


2. Institute of Technology 
1973/74 - 1975/76 


Year 

Preparatory 

Year 

First 

Year 

Second 

Year 

Third 

Year 

(practical) 

Fourth 

Year 

Total 

1973/74 

47 

20 

- 

- 

- 

6? 

1974/75 

- , 52 

46 

9 

- 

- 

1C? 

r c 

1975/76 

31 

51 

26 

4 

• 

112 


Source : Prepared by the mission 
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Curasao, Current Expenditure 1967 - 1976 
(millions of NAf) 
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Average Teachers' Salaries in a Selected Number o f Countries in Relation 

to GNP or GDP per capita 
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Source : Educational Financing Division, Unesco 






